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APANESE GALLERY,— ORIENTAL ART.— 

r. 7. J. LARKIN has ON VIEW the highest-class JAPANESE 

iacauE, CHINESE CERAMICS. JADES, &c., at 28, NEW BOND 
STRE : 


[FORMATION OFFICE, 44, High Street, Oxford. 
—Director, C. C. ORD, M.A. Scholastic and Clerical Centre. Lee- 
tures, Secretarial Work, and E Schools Re- 
organized. Tuition arranged at Davos, Switzerland. 








DEALERS in RARE BOOKS.—ENGAGE- 
MEN’ Sitgeia 8 Long a experience in Buying, Selling, 
Cataloguing Satisfactory reasons for leaving present i 
be uu, Sandall Road, Camden Road, London. weather sen til 


" 

\ ANTED, LITERARY or JOURNALISTIC 
WORK by a thoroughly and e 

Knows the House of Commons well. Old Lobbyist, Smart be 

Writer; facile Paragraphist ; good Reviewer. Can do anything on s 

Literary Side of the ‘Newspaper —Address Expert, Athencum Press, 13, 

Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 








ADAME AUBERT, 141, Regent Street, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forward tds gratis PROSPECTUSES of 
English and Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and 
Aha, GOVERKNESSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, ‘Com- 
panions, Secretaries for HOME, the CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA 
XSTA, MAUSTRALASIA 


ISS SOPHIA BEALE RECEIVES a FEW 

SKETCHING ROARDERS or other Students requiring peace 

and quiet View of Pines and Poole Harbour from windows. Near 
Station and Church.—S. Martin’s, Parkstone, Dorset. 








Bristow PUBLIC MUSEUM. 


APPOINTMENT OF CURATOR. 
The Museum Committee of the Council of the City and County of 
tol are d to recei from Gentiemen desirous of 
peing * appointed CURATOR of the MUSEUM, at a salary of 2001. per 
annum. The Curator, who will also act as Secretary to the Committee, 
will be required to devote the whole of his time to the duties, and 
must be competent to Catalogue the co in, and to advise as to 
the acquisition of specimens for, the Museum. 

Applications, stating age and ied by copies 
ef not more th: ree recent testimonials, addressed to a Chairman 
of the capone should be aes at the Council House before 
June 15 AV. — BURGES, Town Clerk. 

The aa House, Bristol, May 1 


T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 














The Council invite applications for the Office of 
PRINCIPAL, now vacant. 


The Principal is required by the Charter of Incorporation 
tobean M.A. of either Oxford or Cambridge, and in Holy 
Orders, Salary 800/. a year, together with a share of Tuition 
Fees, and a House rent free. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the 
College Council, to whom applications, with thirty printed 
copies of testimonials, should be sent on or before June 15, 
1898, 

WILLIAM DAVIES, Clerk to the Council. 

St. David’s College, Lampeter. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be HELD on JULY 5th. 6th, and 7th, to FILL UP 

not less than EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For 

a a by letter, to Tue Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, 
estminster. 








WwtruourteH COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY 18 and Following Days. 
SEVEN SCHOLA 


+> Exhibitions have 
been gained by this aes at the Universities, and high places at 
Woolwich and Sandhurs 

For further Selormsntion address the Heap Master or the Bursar. 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70/., and an EXHIBITION of 
30l., each tenable for ‘Two Years, will be offered for competition at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which COMMENCES OCTO- 

BER 12.—Further information can be obtained from Rey. H. Exter- 
sHaw, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


BEDFoRD COLLEGE, LON DON, for WOMEN, 
- YORK PLACE, BAKER STREE 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HUBLBATT. 
SESSION 1897-8. 
The EASTER HALF-TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, May 26. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ONE PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 48I., 
and ONE COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP = bets, annual value 
Thirty Guineas, each tenable for Three Years, 1 be awarded on the 
result of the Examination to be held at the nd on ra 28 and 29. 

Names to be sent to the Principal not later than June 15. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 














[HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the SCHOOL 
from Great Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address. 
Prospectus on application. 


ADVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and ee Gra- 
duates) pres Advice and Assistance, without charge, to ents and 
of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and rawaré for 
all Examinations a at home or abroad. —A ret - me 

sent to the Manager, Bervor, M.A., caster Place 
Strand, London, W.C. ‘ 


DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

ZBRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

= a Schools for ‘Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
pt, —36, Sack ville Street, W 

















XUM 





ERGMONT SANATORIUM for INEBRIATE 

WOMEN, 2, Mill Bank, West Derby, Liverpool, E. _ Established 

1880. Telephone 3, 330, Three Classes —All appl to be 
made to the Lapy SuPERINTENDENT. 


USINESS FOR SALE.—BOOK and PICTURE 

BUSINESS FOR SALE.—LOWE'S NEW STREET SHOP, with 

all or part of Stock, Goodwill, Fixtures, &c., as a going concern. Cheap. 
ee retiring. 

pply, by letter only, Cuartes Lowe, Book Exporter, Baskerville 

Hall, Birmingham. 


RS. GILDERSOME-DICKINSON undertakes 
the TRANSCRIPTION of RECORDS at the usual terms.— 
Address 13, Wyleu Street, Honor Uak Park, London, 8S.E. 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 

















Descriptions, Copied. Special attention to work requiring care. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or . Type-writing). Usual terms.—Misses 
London: z (late ) House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 

on 





\Y PE-WRITING—Every Description of Work 
eereereen at moderate charges. Special terms for regular 
work. any gratuitous testimonials —M. W. Von per Hevype, Brixton 
a a Shorthand, Type-Writing, Languages, &c., 361, Brixton 
0a 





‘Y PE-WRITING.—MANUSCRIPTS COPIED. 


Terms, ld. per folio; or 5,000 words and over, 10d. per thousand ; 
in Two Colours, ls. 3d.. paper included. Experienced. —Miss Nicut- 
INGALL, Walkern Road, Stevenage, Herts. 


. -WRITING done neatly and quickly, 9d. 
1,000 words. No charge for ror postage. Authors’ MSS. 
a apecalicy: —James Rocers, Winbrook, Lanercost Road, Tulse Hill. 


Dy aeenegment 1d. per folio. 


wey arrangement. MSS. carefully revised. 








Large quantities 
Work sent by post 
RAHAM, Surrey 





T 
Chambers, 172, Strand, London, W.C. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the India Office. Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign Secretaries. Expert Stenographers 
and Ug sent out for temporary work. V Sis french i Ger man 
Re rs for Stepan, &e. Literary a! 








es. Specialities : Date pe ade Foreign 


into pe frou all Lang roel 
raries 


ag 
Saas Type-writing, Indexing of Scientific Books. 
Pupils ‘Trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 


O AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE. late Managing Director of George Least & Sons, 
Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to disposing of 
them. From his long experience in the Publishing Trade Colonel 
Routledge has special facilities for placing org Work, Advising as 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on applica- 
tion.—Temporary Offices : Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS,—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is ui meget warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offe’ lace MSS., without the personal recom- 
as experience of the advertiser or the 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 








-C. 
AUTHOR, the organ of the eon is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E 


THs AUTHORS’ AGENCY, UHEstablished 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Kow. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. SS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
ft —Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


T ANDERSON & CO,, Advertising Agents, 
Je 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARI ING CROSS, 8.W., 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 

Publishers, Manufacturers, &c., on application. 

















Catalogues, 
ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 


one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


is 5 8 & Be hb ¥ EY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 88) of valuable BOOKS and MANU 
SCKIPTS recently acquired, now ready, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest rey offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and se t free on application. Books bought.— 
Wa rer T. Spencer, oT, “te Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


ab sup; ape om sheaniinst terms. 


application. 
DULAU & CO. eT, °80 O SQUARE. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on | application. 
ATALOGUE of “MISCELLANEOUS SECOND- 
/ HAND BOOKS, including a considerable number from the Library 
ral ag ace Carroll.”"—B. H. Brackwe t, 50 and 51, Broad Street, 
Oxfo 























Now ready, 


CATALOGUE No. 23.—Works by J. F. Lewis, 
R.A.—Hogarth Engravings—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Drawings 
of the Early English School—Illustrated Books—Kelmscott Press Books 
—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


EIGHTON’S LEAFLET of BOOKS FOR SALE, 

4 at 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W , containing Kelmscott 

Press Publications—Thirty fine MSS., Twelfth-Sixteenth Century— 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Pynson, 1493—Higden’ s Polychronicon, 

He 95—Pilgrimage of Perfecyon, ee Floure of the Commandments, 
1521—Cronycles of Engionde, 1520, & 


(SIENTAL BOOKS (formerly issued by W. H. 
Allen & Co.) now published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 
Limited, St. Dunstan’ . House, Fetter Lane, London, Publishers to the 
India Office. —A CATALOGUE of these Text-Books, Class-Books, 
Histories, and Indian jee oi Publications can be had on applica- 








MERICAN BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE of 

American Books in various Departments of Literature can be 

had of Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan's House, 
Fetter Lane, London. 


CHOOL BOOKS, DICTIONARIES, &c. (includ- 
\O ing Mr. Jackson’s Upright Writing Cort Books), in English and 
other Languages, published by Sampson Low, Marsron & Co., Limited, 
ee Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. Lists can be had on applica- 
tion. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—Messrs. 

mpson Low, Marston & Co., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

London, supply the Trade with Foreign Kooks and Periodicals, Fast 

Train Consignments from their Continental Agents twice a week. 
CATALOGUE gratis. 


‘HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
/ in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by t executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
ders gratis and postage free.—Gitserr & Fie.p, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


QWCARCE COLLECTION of old THEATRICAL 
\O ENGRAVINGS FOR SALE, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thos. Law- 
rence, Maclise, Zoffany, Harlow, Mortimer, &c —Write Box 10, 68, High 
Street, reet, Putney, S.W. No Agents. 











£75 CASH offered for the following : —Tennyson, 

Lover's Tale, 1833; Enid and Nimué, 1857 ; True and the 
False, 1859; The Falcon: a Play, 1879.—Apply Avruor, care of Messrs. 
Jaggard’s Bookshop, Liverpool. 


K be INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. a at Address, ‘‘ Tri- 
form, London.’ Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard 


NNMHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodions Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
floor. 

SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVEB. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 














(Temperance), 
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THE AUTOTYPE 


FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


——_—_——_ 


Autotypes of the Old Masters in the 
Great Continental Galleries. 


Autotypes of Modern British Art. 

Autotypes of Works by Artists of the 
Pre-Raphaelite School. 

Autotypes of Pictures in the National Gallery. 


Autotypes of Drawings by Old Masters. 


Autotypes of Selected Works from 
the Paris Salons. 


Framed Autotypes form Acceptable and Artistic Wedding 
and Birthday Gifts, and are eminently suitable for the 
adornment of the ‘Hall, Library, Boudoir, Dining-Room, 
Shooting-Box, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART 
CATALOGUE. 


NOW READY. 
New Edition of 160 pages. 


With = vds of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Auiwtypes, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 


For convenience of reference, the Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


Post free ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL | 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 





Inspection invited, 
REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To be published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 97. 
[Part 1X. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5i, 5s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
ar BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 








16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub- 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish are in circulation. 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d. each, 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End), 


Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ON DON L143 8.A-B X, 
ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8. W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Vice Presidents—The Right Rev. the Lord ee aa London ; Herbert 
Spencer, Beg: Sir oe yg ee 
Trustees— ir M. * Duf, 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Might I Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
Th — = about 10,00 ‘Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Lan; wae. Be 
bership, according to - ah n Volumes are allowed to Count 
and Ten to sown Mem m open from Ten to 
t Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, : vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; to 
+ 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


(THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., ney 7 FY and Printers, 

50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Lta., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 

leasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect; 
good view ; three minutes’ walk from the Pantiles, Common, and Rail. 
—R. G., 18, ” Claremont Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

















Sales bp Auction. 
Musical Instruments and Music. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, agemercned Bye) W.C., 
TUESDAY, June 7, at half-past 12 o’clock Gate and Poliowing 
Day, at 10 minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, M SICAL. TINS! TRUMENTS, 
com tem Grand and Cottage Pianofortes by Ascherberg, Korda, Broad: 

en rd & Collard, &c.—Organs and Harmoniums, incinding a 
fine two-man Organ by Mason & Hamlin—a Double-Action Harp by 

large of Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and 

Double Dasece— Guitars - Mandolines—American and Zither Banjos— 
Brass and Wood Wind Instruments by Courtois, sey, Besson, 
Lafleur, Hawkes, &c —and Music, consisting of String Duets, Trios, 
Quartets, and ee and a Collection of Operas, Oratorios, and Can: 
tatas, all bound in ca 


Catalogues on application. 
Sale. 





On view one day prior and mornings of 





Postage Stamps. 


vege PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
CTION, at their House, 47, Leice: C., on 


Ww. 
TU ESDAY. June 7, and Following Day, at half- rong 5 o'clock precisely, 
rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL PUSTAGE STAMP: 


Catalogues on application. 








Engravings, and a small Collection of Painting 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
anlage , June 10, at ten minutes St 1’ o'clock pesstoety.? 'ENGRAV- 
NGS, both Framed and in the Portfolio, and a small COLLECTION of 
PAINTINGS, the Property of the late P. 8. ORMISTON Esq., several 
¢ which have been on loan for some years to the Bethnal Green 
useum. 


LIBRARY. 





Book-Plates (Ex-Libris). 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Lei ~ 
on WEDNESDAY, June 15, at ten minutes ery = 
a ss PRIVATE COLLECTION of ye 
comprising Examples of all t' ine nglish Styl 
a large number of rare and da! apemnehe P ee including 


Catalogues in preparation. 


"elo ene? 
PLA Cres tex. TRIS 





Miscellaneous Books, 
ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, creed Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, June 16, and Following Day, at ten minutes ot Lo'clock 
precisely, 2 COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOK: risi 
several small Private Libraries, and inciting ‘Englieh and nd Foreige .s 
Works in all oo of Literatu: rd Editions of Mode 
Authors—Books of Travel—First and Esteemed Editions of Poets and 
Novelists Works on Natural History—Books of Prints, &c. 


Catalogues in preparation. 


Valuable Books, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., PNG 
JUNE, valuable BUOKS, including a SELECTION from the LIBRAR’ 
of an AMATEUR, and com iF tar many rare Works < an 
History, and Science — Earl 
Authors in choice b 
tions of Modern Authors: pny an ‘Early iy of Playin my Carte aad 
remarkable series of English Chap-Book and Broadside Ballads 


published state, &c. 
Catalogues in preparation. 


MONDAY NEXT, 
Curios. 


M®. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden. on MONDAY 
NEXT, June 6, at half-past 12 Sciock ef several magnificent 
CARVED TUSKS, Bronzes, Dress, other Curios from 
Renin City—Twenty Decorated Human Skulls, Native Weapons, Blood 
Bowls, Native Dress, Skull Carriers, War Clubs, &c., from New Guinea 

—Relics—Antiquities—China—Skeleton of a Moa, with Egg—Ancient 
Implements—Zulu “ot one pe cae —Cuirasses—Three Shrunk 
Chiefs’ Heads from Ecuador, &c. 

On view Saturday prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 














WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
Household Furniture, removed for convenience of Sale. 


R J. C. STEVENS will SELL by SUOrIee, 
his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden. 

Ww EDNESDAY NEXT, June §, at half- peak 12 hy pats Sey (by oriet 

of the Executors of a Gentleman, deceased), gaat d MODERN 

FURNITURE, comprising a massive Carved Oa k Sid eboard—Chippen. 

meine and other Coue! eg *hairs—China Cabinets—Astronomical 

by Screen—powerful Dynamo 

Teieecbects-Uteckon Manrtie” ‘Top Washstands — Gasaliers — Marble 
Columns, &c. 

KS Sg view the day prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








FRIDAY NEXT. 
400 Lots of Miscellaneous Effects, including a quantity of Postal 
Te awe Apparatus (by order of the Postmaster-General), 
Photographic and Scientific Apparatus, §c. 
Me. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, June 10, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely. 
— view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
BALES by AUCTION at Seley Set sae oat beats et, St. James 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, June 6, and Following Day, OLD 
ENGLISH ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN 


On MONDAY, June 6, and Four Following 
Days, the COLLECTION of ORIENTAL OBJECTS of ART formed 
by the late Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B 


On WEDNESDAY, June 8, OLD PICTURES 


of Miss H. A. W. ANDREWS, deceased, and others. 


On THURSDAY, June 9, and FRIDAY, June 10, 
the CELLAR of WINES of the late ALFRED MORRISON, Esa. 


On SATURDAY, June 11, the choice COLLEC- 
TION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of the late GILES RED- 
YNE, Esq. MODERN. PICTURES, the Property of a LADY and 
ue Property ‘ofa GENTLEMA 


On MONDAY, Jone 13, and Following Days, 
the COLLECTION of ORIENTAL CHINA and BRONZES of H. 
HOWARD, Esq., of 4, Lancaster Terrace, Regent's Park, who is giving 
up his Residence. 


On MONDAY, June 13, PICTURES by OLD 


MASTERS, the Property of the First LORD GARVAGH, the late LUCY 
COPEMAN, and others. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 15, PORTRAITS of 
CELEBRATED PERSONAGES by G. DANCE, R.A. 


On SATURDAY, June 18, the COLLECTION 
of PICTURES and DRAWINGS of H. HOWARD, Esq., of 4, Lancaster 
Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


On MONDAY, June 20, and Following Day, the 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of H. HOWARD, Esq., of 4, Lan- 
caster Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


On MONDAY, June 20, OLD CHINESE POR- 
nam, CARVINGS in JADE, &e., from the COLLECTION of the 

R. ADAMSON ; DECORATIVE OBJECTS, the Property 
of the > boweger LADY GAR\ ‘AGH, deceased. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 22, and Following Day, 
em LIBRARY of H. HOWAED, Esq., of 4, Lancaster Terrace, Regent's 


On WEDNESDAY, June 29, and Following 
Day, the COLLECTION of CAMEO, INTAGLI, GOLD _—_ 
EGYPTIAN VASES in HARD ST ONE, ANCIENT GREEK JV. 
GLASS, &c., formed by the late ALFRED M RRISON, Esq. 


EARLY in JULY. — he valuable OLD 
CHINA, FURNITURE, and WORKS of ART; also OLD ENGLISH 
PLATE’ from THORPE ROW, BEDALE, YORKSHIRE, and 
BARNINGHAM PARK D CASTLE, ‘collected by MARK 








Catalogues in preparation. 


BARNAR 
MILBANK, Esq. Sold owing to the death of Sir FREDERICK MIL- 
BANK, Bart. 
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—— 
Miscellaneous Books of all Classes—Five Handsome Oak and 
Mahogany Glazed Book- Cases, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C.. on ‘TU ESDAY. 
June 7, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock. MISCELLANEOUS 
Boks comprising Aanals of Ireland, by the Four Masters, 7 vols. 
—Skelton and Hope's Royal House of Stuart—Hipkins and Gibb’s 
Nasicl yep oe Palace of Pleasure, 3 vols — Yule’s 
Mission va — Recueil des “actes du Cle 12 vols. — Folk-Lore 
ety’s ‘Publications. 39 vois.—Opuscula of e Sette of Odd Volumes, 
4 vols.—Rudyard Kipling’s Works, Edition de Laxe— Peacock’s Works, 
10 vols.—Peele and Marston’s Works, 4 vols —The Heptameron, 5 vols. 
—Ainsworth’s Works, 16 vols.—Shelley’s woes, 5 vols —Gladstone’s 
Homer, 3 vols. — Speaker's mmentary, 1 vols. —Campbell’s Chan- 
eellors, 7 vols.—Rooks on jt Jae, fg Coloured Costume— 
Caricatures—five h Glaze , &e. 





To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA, 
MESSRS: SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 





will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on M ONDAY, June 6, and Five Following Days, 
atl Si oelock precisely. a FURTHER PORTION of the famous COLLEC- 
TION of Gee Be ee TOPOGRAPHICAL, and other 
MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of the late Sir THOMAS 
by ae Re, &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire. and 

irlestaine House, Chi eltenham, including about Two Hundred MSS. 
on Vellum, dating from the saa Century, soqeree er with fine biblical, 
and Historical Works, including Early 

English and an ee Chronicles, Wardrobe Books, Rolls, &c. ; also very 
fine Series of MSS. from bas ¢ famous Fairfax Collection, with Letters of 
Cromwell, Fairfax, Monck, rt, Hacker, &c., and extensive Collec- 
tions for co. York, including Me’ Original Cartulary of Fountain’s 
Abbey, and Hundreds o ly Charters, important Works relating to 
Scotland and Ireland ; — Sixteen Original tters of John Dryden the 
Poet, Shelley and Sheridan ls ls int, | Documents relating to Mary 
Queen of Scots, Edward I II, y., and VI., Queen Elizabeth, 
Henry VI, Henry VIIL., ‘Charles &¢.—numerous Heraldic and 
County Collections, including very ye Cornish MSS., with 
unique Volumes of Early English Poetry, and very ancient Choral 
—. Biblia, Concilia, Evangelia Lect ‘onaria, Martyrologia, Vitz 
Sanctorum, and Illuminated MSS., &c., dating from the Ninth Century. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price Half-a- 
Crown. 


The valuable Library of the at gue STANSFELD, ksq., 
Mise SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will ee oy AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 








Street, Stra (by order of the Executors), on MUNDAY, 
June 13, and Tee we coy Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable 
LIBRARY ef the late JOHN STANSFELD, Esq_, of Leeds, comprising 
important Works in all Classes of Literature, a valuable Collection 
of Yorkshire qopegrerky, is paetncee Drake's York, Large Paper— 
Thoresby and Wh: Large Paper, extra illustrated and the 
Arms emblazoned— Whitaker's : Craven, extra illustrated and the Arms 
emblazoned — Manuscripts relating to Yorkshire, known as the 
Walker Collection—Surtees’s Durham, and Manning and Bray's Surrey, 
doth on Large Paper—Brewer and Rritton’s Beauties of England and 
Wales, Large Paper, Proof Plates, bound by Walther— Works illustrated 
by Bewick, on Large Paper—Eooks on Heraldry and Genealogy—the 
Gentleman's Magazine, a Set, with Indexes—Notes and Queries, a Set, 
with Indexes — Badminton ‘Library, Large Paper—Works on Art, 
Architecture, and | cag en Ui ta IES Monasticon and 8t. Paul's, 
Paper—Harleian Society’s Publications, Surtees Society an nd 
Sussex pe Society's Publications—a remarkably fine Collec- 
tion of Engraved Portraits—Ruskin's Works—Books illustrated by 
Rowlandson, Leech and others— Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition, 
extra illustrated and extended to 33 vols.—Books of Prints, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Drawings by Rowlandson, the Property of the 
Right Hon. the VISCOUNT POW. ERSCOURT. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will spot by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 16, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the SOLLECTION of DRAW INGS by T. ROWLAN DSON, the Property 
of the Right Hon. the VISCOUNT POWERSCOURT, and ay 
of Fancy parece and Portraits after A. Buck, Sir J. R eynolds, 
J, Hoppner, J. wnman, and others—Portraits of Lawyers—Collection 
of Engravings by Old Masters, in a Volume. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Portion of the Library of the Right Hon. CHARLES 
GEORGE, EARL of EGMONT, deceased. 


Mens SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
mld yg by AUCTION, at their House, No.- 13, Wellington 
W.C. {by order of the Executrix), on FRIDAY, June 17, 
mare Follpeine’ Day, at 1 o'clock precisely,a POR’ pire of the LIBRARY 
of the Right Hon. CHARLES GEORGE, EARL of EGMONT, deceased, 
comprising valuable, important, and Standard Works in all ‘Classes of 
Literature, per Natural History, Voyages and Travels, Genealogy, 
heology, and To phy, Illustrated Books, First Editions, Sport- 
Books; also Early American Pamphlets, Tracts on ‘Trade, and Books 
gz to Ireland, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











The valuable Library of the late R. W. WILBRAHAM, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 20, and Two Following pars, 
atl o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS and MANU- 
SCRIPTS of the late R. W. eee Esq., of Delamere House, 
eshire. jarge number ‘of rare and valuable 
Books and Tracts, English vand Porcine” relating to the early History of 
America—exceedin; ly scarce Early English Satirical, Poetical, Histo- 
rical, Local, and other Pamphlets— Works from the Presses of Wynkyn 
de Worde, Pynson, Treveris, Machlinia, and ng ig nal Editions 
of oe Chronicles of Arnold, Caxton, Froissart, Fabyan, Grafton, Hall, 
n, Holinshead, Stow, &e. —Early Editions of the Voyages of Marco 
Polo, “Mandeville, Vartom ma, Landonniere, Champlain, Vesputius —a 
Portolano es Velium by Joan Martines, presen rd Burleigh by 
Admiral Howard—the Four First Folios of Shakespeare—the Works of 
Hakluyt, Farenas, and John Smith— Spanish American Works, and 
many extremely rare Tracts in Early English Literature—First Edi- 
tion of Byron’s Waltz, &¢. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Coins of LORD SUFFIELD, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 23, and Following Day, 
o'clock x precisely, the COLLECTION of ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
COINS am ED. the perty of LORD SUFFIELD, comprising 
afine Series of English Gold Coins in = condition ; also other Pro- 
Lavinia Series of Half-Crowns of Charles I. 
Tare Pennies -- Elizabeth fine Sovereign and eg Sovereign— 
Charles I. Three-pound Piece—Siege Pieces—rare M 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may ee had. 


The Library pe the late CHARLES KEAN, 
the eminent Actor. 


Mien eu SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ae, AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Seran order ‘of the Executor), on THURSDAY 
June 33, and. Following «bay. at 1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY of 
the late CHARLES KEAN, the eminent Actor, inclading valuable Auto- 
graph Letters, pat nd and Relics of his father Edmund K: 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be i 














XUM 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, tale on MON ane cae SAE and Le Foliowing Days, 
at 1 o'clock recisely, valuabl S and important 
ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS, sauine a PORTION of 
the LIBRARY of H. SIDNEY, and Selections from various 
Private Libraries, pm 2 os Tiluminated Manuscript Hore and 
Service Books —a Collection of 155 Autograph Letters of Charles 
Dickens, 1836-1870—Origi nal Draft oe Ls Caer of New York—a 
's Por oe Gibson relating to the 
Church in America—an Original Drawing y F Stradanus, containing a 
Portrait of Vespucci, and — er P and American 
Documents and Prin $— very rare Specimens of Fifteenth 
Cc Century ae ee Tt icech files i Foreign | Early Herbals and Kooks on 
orks, some with special extra 
Illustrations—Old and Rare Books in fine Bindin, , from the Collection 
of De Thou, Canevari, Grolier, De Valois, and others—First Editions of 
Modern Authors, including Ainsworth, ee bags al Kipling, 
Andrew Lan ce — Lever. George’ e Stevenson, 
‘Tennyson, T , &e. — Works Tiiustrated a * Rowlandson and 
Crueieh—aeld Civil War Tracts. 


May be viewed two days peior. Catalogues may be had. 

















Illuminated Manuscripts, the —. if the Right Hon, the 
EARL of MORL 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
F cl sont Serta at their exes No. 13, Wellington Street, 
rand, on DAY, June 30, THREE beautifully ILLU- 
MINATED ‘MANUSCEI PTs of the FIFTEENTH CENT URY, the 
Pr.perty of the Right Hon. the EARL of MORLEY. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








TEST PUBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
OCIETY of LONDON. 


PROCEEDINGS ‘of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, Part I. Containing Papers read at the Scientific 
Meetings heid = January and February, 1898. With 18 Plates. Price 
to Fellows, 9s. ; to the Public, 12s. 


TRANSACTIONS. Vol. XIV. Part 6. Contain- 
inga Paper ‘On the Mammals obtained by Mr. John Whitehead 
during a recent Expedition to the Phillipines,’ by OLDFIELD 
THOMAS, with Field-Notes by the Collector. With 7 Plates. 
Price to Fellows, 18s. ; to the Public, 24s. 

To be obtained at the Society's Office, 3, Hanover Square, W., or 
through any Bookseller. 





THe NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 256, JUNE, 1898. 
“SPLENDID ISOLATION,” or WHAT? By Henry M. Stanley, MP. 


OUR URGENT NEED of a RESERVE of WHEAT. By R. B. 
Marston. With a Plan. 

LORD SALISBURY’S SCORE in CHINA. By Holt S. Hallett. 

The WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1897. By R. T. Thomson. 

The DIFFICULTIES and the LIMITS of CO-OPERATION. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Brassey. 

ON STYLE in ENGLISH PROSE. By Frederic Harrison. 


BREACH of CHURCH LAW; its Danger and its Remedy. By the 
Right Rev. Bishop Barry. 


The CATHOLICISM of the BRITISH ARMY. By Capt. Philip Trevor. 


‘WHY VEGETARIAN?” 2 Reply to Critics. By Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, F.R.C.8. 


WANTED—an OPERA. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
DEATH and TORTURE under CHLOROFORM. By Mrs. R. M. King. 
The MICROBE in AGRICULTURE. By C. M. Aikman, D.Sc. 


The iis hah peal HOSPITAL in MOROCCO. By the Countess 
° 


FIGHTING the RURONIC PLAGUE in INDIA. By Miss Marion 
Hunter, late Plague Medical Officer, Poona. 


AMONG the ELEPHANTS. By J. D. Rees, CLE. 
The FINE-ART of LIVING. By Sir Martin Conway. 
MR. GLADSTONE as a CONTRIBUTOR to the 
CENTURY.’ By the Editor. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


[HE GAS INDUSTRY; Art and Architecture 
in the Howard Castle MSS. ; Jardine Hall, Dumfries (Full Ilus- 
trations) ; Lop en from Silchester (with ‘Sketch: 8); A mech 





‘ NINETEENTH 





Synopsis of Architects’ ee Sketches of ayy Street Architee- 
ture (XXV.), &c —See the BUILDER of June 4 ( LP oe ‘id ) 
pas h any Newsagent or caer from the Publisher « Bui 


therine Street, London, W.C. 


HE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE. 
By CHARLES ELLIS. 
Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s.6d. ‘A very valuable addition te 
Shakspearian literature.’’—School Guardian. 
London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





BERNARD CAPES’S NEW BOOK. 
ON TUESDAY, JUNE 7, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE 


DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


By BERNARD CAPES, 
Author of ‘ The Mill of Silence,’ ‘The Lake of Wine,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Of Bernard Capes the Spectator says :—‘‘ He is a welcome recruit to the ranks of the writers of fantastic romance. 
He has an intrepid imagination, a keen sense of the picturesque and the eerie, and he has style.” 








DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 
NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


RET RI 


EVERS 


AND HOW TO BREAK THEM. 


By Lieut.-Col. Sir HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. 
With an Introduction by Mr. SHIRLEY of Ettington, President of the Kennel Club. 


With Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo. 5s, 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


A WIDOW’S TALE, 
And other Stories. 
By Mrs). OLIPHANT. 


With Introductory Note 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





EGYPTMIN 1898. 


By G. W. STEEVENS, 
Author of ‘ The Land of the Dollar,’ ‘ With the Conquering 
Turk,’ &c. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CASTLEBRAES. 
Drawn from the Tinlie MSS. 
By JAMES PATON, B.A., 
Editor of ‘John G. Paton: an Autobiography,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 68, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





READY THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 


By the Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Author of ‘Benjamin Jowett,’ ‘Safe Studies,’ &c. 


With Portrait of Mr, Giadstone, 





Large crown 8vo. 68, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FIRST LARGE EDITION being exhausted of 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE, 
The SECOND IMPRESSION is NOW READY. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo. 21s, net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of ‘ Pan and the 
Young Shepherd,’ ‘ Earthwork out of Tuscany,’ &c. 
DAILY MAIL.—* It is all very quaintly and pleasingly 
done, with plenty of mad work and blood-spilling and 
surprising adventure.” 


A PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE. 


By JOHN BERWICK, Author of ‘ The Secret of Saint 
lorel.’ 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The book will be read with great relish.” 


The CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By 
NELLIE K. BLISSETT, Author of ‘The Wisdom of the 
Simple.’ 

GLOBE.—“ An able story, well written, with individuali- 
ties skilfully drawn and contrasted, and a plot that, though 
quite devoid of mystery, sustains ‘its interest to an unex- 
pected close.” 


The GOSPEL of FREEDOM. By 


— HERRICK, Author of ‘The Man who Wins,’ 





os MAIL, * Distinctly enjoyable and suggestive of 
much profitable thought.” 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The LEADING IDEAS of the 
GOSPELS. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D. D.C. 
Oxon., LL.D. Dublin, Archbishop of Armagh, and rar 
Primate of all Ireland. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GUARDIAN.—“ The originality of the general concep- 
tion, the ingenious and poetical manner in which it is 
worked out, and the smallness of its size, give this volume 
special claims on the attention of non-theological readers.” 


Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES in CURRENCY, 1898; or, 
Inquiries into certain Modern Problems connected with 
the Standard of Value and the Media of Exchange. By 
the Right Hon. LORD FARRER. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The various chapters treat currency 
questions from so many points of view and with such 
fulness of knowledge that the volume forms a really com- 
prehensive treatise on monetary science.” 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


PRIMER of PSYCHOLOGY. By 
EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. 
SCOTSM AN,.—“ A handbook marked by so unusual skill 
in exposition as to be well worthy of the attention of all who 
are interested in its subject.” 


JUNE NUMBER NOW READY OF 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 
CONTAINS :— 

The TREASURY OFFICEKR’S WOOING. By wa 
Lowis. Chaps. 4-6.—DISCIPLINE in the OLD NAV 
By H. W. Wilson.—An ETON TUTOR THEOCRITUS. 
By J. W. Mackail.—A COUSIN of PICKLE. By Andrew 
Lang.—An OLD GERMAN DIVINE. By W. Gowland 
Field.—_COUNTRY NOTES. By S. GQ. Tallentyre. III. 
The INN.—A GENTLEMAN of SPAIN. By David Hannay. 
—The FRENCH ACADEMY.—WILLIAM MORRIS. By 
Stephen Gwynn. 


ALSO READY, JUNE NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price 1s. 4d, 
CONTAINS :— 
The Spanish Armada. 
Introduction by Captain Alfred T. Mahan. 
The FATE of the ARMADA. By W. F. Tilton. 


Toledo, the Imperial City of Spain. 
Aa a Bonsal, with Pictures by JOSEPH PEN- 











Pictures for Don Quixote. 
y W. D. Howells. With Unpublished Drawings by 
Vierws. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


JUNE NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated, price 1s. 
CONTAINS :— 
A STAMP COLLECTOR'S EXPERIENCE. By L. Irwell. 
MY FIRST GUN. By Major J. B. Pond. 
An UNWILLING BALLOONIST. By I. M. Strobridge. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 














SMITH, ELDER & CO..S NEW BOOKS. 








MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


NOTICE. 
ON FRIDAY NEXT, JUNE 10, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ROBERT ELSMERE,’ ‘THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE, 
*‘MARCELLA, ‘SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,’ &c. 





ON JUNE 8, with Frontispiece, demy 8vo. 16s. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 





A VOLUME OF VERSE BY CONAN DOYLE. 


ON JUNE 8, small crown 8vo. 5s. 


SONGS OF ACTION. 


By CONAN DOYLE. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
VOLUME II. CONTAINING 


PENDENNIS. With 20 Full-Page Illustrations and 10 Woodcuts. 
*,* A Volume will be issued each subsequent Month, so that the entire Edition will be completed on April 15, 1899, 
** A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF SYMONDS’ ‘RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: 


SHORTLY, in 2 vols. with Portrait and Index to the 7 vols. large crown &vo. lis. 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION. 


By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


On JUNE 27, royal 8vo. 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Vol. LV. (STOW—TAYLOR) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*.* Vol. I. was = on January 1, 1835, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of 
he Work, which will be effected within two years from the present time. 


Note.—A Full nanenen of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, will be sent upon application. 


NEW NOVELS. 


IN A FEW DAYS, crown 8vo. 6s. 


The AMBITION of JUDITH. By Olive Birrell, Author of 


‘ Anthony Langsyde,’ ‘ Behind the Magic Mirror,’ &c. 


FOURTH EDITION OF ‘DEBORAH OF TOD’S.’ 


NOW READY, FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEBORAH of TOD'S. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, Author of 


‘A Toy Tragedy,’ ‘The Little Squire,’ &c. 
From the 7/MHS.—‘‘The character drawing of the whole dramatis persone is indeed excellent. | pa Deborah stands 
out from them all, a noble woman...... There have been few novels lately that surpass ‘ Deborah of Tod 

















MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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~ FREDERICK WARNE & 


THE NOVEL OF THE HOUR. 





In crown 8vo, boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


CO..S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FIRST EDITION SOLD ON PUBLICATION. 


CONSPIRACY. A Cuban Romance. 


By General ADAM BADEAU, 


An historical romance, giving a graphic picture of modern life in Cuba, and depicting the events which followed a rising of Los Voluntarios de Ja 


Habana; among the incidents being a sensational escape from Castle Morro. 
handles his theme with a vigour which evidences a cordial interest in it. 
chapter to chapter until the final scene. 


The author is thoroughly familiar with the people and places of his story, and 
The result is a narrative which carries the reader along with intense eagerness from 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The HEPSWORTH MILLIONS. By Christian Lys. A New 


Copyright Novel, 


The interest of this novel centres in the wealth, real or imaginary, of Sir Michael Hepsworth, who, 
on his return from India, is believed to be the possessor of jewels of fabulous worth. He is known to 
have sold diamonds to merchants in London, and the rumour of his reputed riches coming to the ears of 
unscrupulous persons, numerous plots are hatched to robhim. How his wife is implicated in these con- 
spiracies, by what means the concealed treasure is discovered, and with what results to those seeking it, 
afford material for much dramatic and exciting writing. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. SECOND EDITION. 


JOHN GILBERT, YEOMAN: a Romance of the Commonwealth. 


By R. G, SOANS. 


The Atheneum of February 12, 1898, says:—‘There are several chapters of ‘John Gilbert, 
Yeoman,’ that place the book above the average of fiction...... As a romance of the Commonwealth it 
gives a vivid and often interesting account of rural life in Sussex, with occasional excursions to the 
metropolis.” 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


HIS GRACE of OSMONDE: being a Story of that Nobleman’s 
Life omitted from the Narrative given to the World of Fashion under the title of ‘A Lady of 
Quality.” By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 

‘** His Grace of Osmonde’’ supplies the first instance within our knowledge in which a story has been 
deliberately told a second time from a different point of view by its author without losing any, or at most, 
any more than a little of its primal interest and charm.”—Literature. 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


RED COAT ROMANCES. By E. Livingston Prescott. 


Full-Page Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. 


With 


‘‘There is humour and character as well as a touch of quiet pathos in these seven tales of garrison 
life. Among the best of them are ‘Corporal by Purchase,’ ‘Judgment by Default,’ ‘The Blue eyed 
Babe,’ and ‘Poor Little Jacky.’ All of them have heart, all of them show an intimate knowledge of 
Tommy Atkins, and all are worthy to be read.”—Daily Maii, 








JUST PUBLISHED, crown 870. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


STORIES from DANTE. By Norley Chester. With Full-Page | 


Illustrations by Gustave Doré and Portrait Frontispiece. 


‘*We have nothing but praise for this admirable little book.” — Bookman. 





A NEW HANDY INFORMATION BOOK. 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. | 


EVERYBODY'S GUIDE to MONEY MATTERS. By A Banker 


of Forty Years’ standing, and Founder of the Postal Order System. 
“The City man may scorn its aid; but to the average person, who is often in a quandary as to the | 


mode and manner of investment and banking business, Mr. Cotton’s book will be found an invaluable | 
companion.”—Financial News, | 





FAVOURITE FLOWERS of 
GARDEN and GREENHOUSE 
as now published complete in 4 vols. 
medium 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3l. net ; 
in 4 vols, medium 8vo. half-morocco, gilt 
top, 31, 12s. net. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF 
GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 
The Cultural Directions Edited by 
WILLIAM WATSON, F.R.H.S., 

Assistant Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
Illustrated with 316 superb Coloured Plates, drawn and 
coloured with minute care direct from the actual 
living plants. 

Medium 8vo. over 700 pp. 


Opinions of the Press. 
FAVOURITE FLOWERS 
OF GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 


The ATHENZUM of April 9, 1898, says :— 

‘* We have here a useful book of reference, and not a mere 
pretty book which conveys little or no information...... We 
do not hesitate to commend it strongly to the notice of the 
amateur and lover of flowers.” 

The TIMES says :— 

‘‘ Every one is interested in garden and greenhouse 
flowers, and the four handsome volumes entitled ‘ Favourite 
Flowers of Garden and Greenhouse’ will find many patrons.” 

The STANDARD says :— 

‘The volumes are all alike in their interest. The pictures 
awaken many a pleasant memory of old times to those who 
have drifted into cities; they will be coveted by all and 
purchased by many.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 
‘The book, as a whole, is worthy of very high commenda- 


tion.” 
The DAILY NEWS says :— 

‘Forms a most valuable addition to the library of florists’ 
literature.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— 

‘‘ We wish that everybody who takes pride in his garden 
could afford a copy of this beautiful work. So much dis- 
appointment would be avoided, so much labour saved, and 
so much greater in proportion would be the results.” 





SERIES I. AND II, 


In square feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, round corners, 7s. 6d, each; 
and in morocco, 10s. 6d. each. 


WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND 
BLOSSOMS, 


A Pocket Guide to British Wild Flowers. 
By EDWARD STEP. 
Each containing 136 Coloured and 15 Black-and-White Plates. 


The First and Second Series of these Handbooks practically 
deal with the whole of the British Wild Flowers which 


come under the notice of the ordinary Botanist. 





LOUDON'S 
AMATEUR GARDENER: 


A Guide as to what should be Done in a 
Garden in each Month of the Year. 
Revised and Edited by W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 





A COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD POST FREE ON APPLICATION FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 





London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.; and New York. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. HURST & BLACKETT’S| SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & o/s 
— LIST NEW BOOKS. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
Serial Stories by MAARTEN 
MAARTENS (‘HER ME- 
MORY’) and W. E. NORRIS 
(‘THE WIDOWER’) are 
now appearing. At all Book- 
sellers’, Monthly, One Shilling. 


NOW READY. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 


An Account of the Life and Belief of 
the Burmese. 
By H. FIELDING. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. lis, 








SECOND EDITION. 


ETON IN THE FORTIES. 


By ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE 
(An Old Colleger). 


A New Edition, Revised and materially Enlarged, with 
New Illustrations by F. Tarver. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By Mrs. HUGH BELL. 


MISS TOD and the PROPHETS: a 
Sketch. By Mrs. HUGH BELL, Author of ‘Con- 
versational Openings,’ ‘Chamber Comedies,’ &c. In 1 
vol. feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 





By LESLIE KEITH. 


The MISCHIEF-MAKER. By 


LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘The Indian Uncle,’ ‘A 
Rash Verdict,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 





By JOHN K. LEYS. 


UNDER a MASK. By John K. Leys, 


Author of ‘The Lindsays,’ ‘The Lawyer’s Secret,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s, 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN. 


SELAH HARRISON. By S. Mac- 


NAUGHTAN. In1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


MISS MONTGOMERY'S STORIES. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 


With 6 Illustrations by Du Maurier. 
TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THROWN TOGETHER. 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


SEAFORTH. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 
With Frontispiece. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BLUE VEIL, 
And other Stories. 


1 vol. small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


COLONEL NORTON. 
SECOND EDITION. 
3 vols. crown &vo. 18s. 


TONY: a Sketch. 


1 small vol. gilt, 2s, 























London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





NEW WORK 
BY MR. W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. extra cloth, with 25 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 16s. 


PIONEERING IN FORMOSA. 


Recollections of Adventures among Man- 
darins, Wreckers, and Head-Hunting 
Savages. 

By W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G., 

Late Protector of Chinese in the Straits Settlements. 

With an Appendix on British Policy and Interests in 
China and the Far East. 


NEW WORK BY J. H. E. SECRETAN. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 





In 1 vol. large 8vo. with 24 Illustrations, 6s. 


TO KLONDYKE AND BACK. 


A Journey Down the Yukon from its Source 
to its Mouth. 
By J, H. E. SECRETAN, C.E., of Ottawa, 
WITH HINTS TO INTENDING PROSPECTORS. 


“Mr. Secretan has produced the most entertaining of the 
books devoted to a description of the Yukon district.” —Glove, 

“Mr. Secretan’s photographic illustrations help one to 
realize the nature of the inhospitable region which he so 
amusingly descrives.”—Daily Mail. 


NEW WORK BY DR. PARKER. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIS. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN PROFILES, 


IN A PAGAN MIRROR. 


By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, London. 

“Tt is a long time since the basis and elements of Chris- 
tianity have been expounded so simply and effectively as in 
this instance. These ‘Christian Profiles’ might well be 
submitted to those young people—and some of their elders 
also—who have yet to obtain an intelligent conception of 
the Christian faith. The volume has no sectarian bias, it 
deals with the fundamentals of Christianity, and should be 
applauded, therefore, as readily and strongly by Churchmen 
as by Nonconformists. It is calculated to be of real service 
to religion.”— Globe. 

“These letters of a pagan lady expound the central 
doctrines of Christianity with a freshness and simplicity 
in which they are allowed to lose nothing of their force or 
persuasiveness. The book is eminently readable.” 

Scotsman, 


A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Facsimiles, extra 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: 


A Biographical and Critical Study. 


By MACKENZIE BELL, 
Author of ‘Spring’s Immortality, and other Poems,’ ‘ Charles 
Whitehead : a Biographical and Critical Monograph,’ &c. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY ADELINE 
SERGEANT. 








Now first published in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘The Claim of 
Anthony Lockhart,’ &c. 

‘**Miss Betty’s Mistake’ can unhesitatingly be entered 
upon that list which carries the names of Mise Sergeant’s 
happiest efforts to amuse us by means of wholesome fiction. 
The story is cleverly arranged and capitally written.” 

Literary World. 

‘The wholesome sweetness with which the tale is told, and 
the sensitiveness of touch displayed in the drawing of all the 
characters, make it pleasant to read.”— Dundee Advertiser, 


MERESIA. By Winifred Graham, 


og of ‘A Strange Solution,’ &. In 1 vol. crown 
vo. 6s. 

‘IT will not divulge the plot, which is original and mysti- 
fies the reader. It is not an easy book to lay down when 
you have taken it up.”—Queen. 

‘*There is much that is clever and original in Miss 
Winifred Graham's latest book. Meresia is an interesting 
and a lifelike character, and the two Spaniards, Aladros and 
Serano, are also well drawn. The book is well worth reading, 
if only for the picture it gives us of ‘ the fascination of hate,’” 

Daily Telegraph, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep, 


MR. GLADSTONE’S 
LIFE. 


A New Edition of Mr. G.W.E. RUSSELL’S (late 
M.P.) “LIFE” of GLADSTONE—with an addi- 
tional Chapter and various Revisions, bringing 
the Life down to its close—will be ready in a few 
days. 

*,* This BIOGRAPHY is already well known, having 


gone through Three Editions. It was written under the 
sanction of Mr. Gladstone himself. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE (May 19) says:—‘‘ The best 
biography of Mr. Gladstone that exists.” 


QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. with Photogravure Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 


“A ROYAL MAN-HUNTER.” 
SEE 


THE ROMANCE OF A 


REGIMENT. 


The Giant Grenadiers of Potsdam, 1713-1740. 
By J. R. HUTCHINSON, B.A. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. 


* As entertaining, witty, and spirited a book as one could 
wish to read.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 











AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND THE LIBRARIES. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in BRITISH 
GUIANA. By HENRY KIRKE, M.A. With Map and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“Full of exact knowledge of scenery and society and 
religion and commerce.”—Leeds Mercury. 


THROUGH SOUTH AFRICA. By 


HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P., &c., Author of ‘In 
Darkest Africa,’ &c. Being an Account of his recent 
Visit to Rhodesia, the Transvaal, Cape Colony, and 
Natal. Crown 8vo. with Map and IIlustrations, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE SYSTEM of NURS- 


ING. Written by various Contributors, consisting 
entirely of Medical Men and Nurses. Kdited by 
HONNOR MORTEN, Author of ‘The Nurse’s Diction- 
ary,’ &c. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 











VOLUME II. READY NEXT WEEK. 


The LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. Illustrated by over 500 Pictures—380 Water- 
Colour Drawings and 150 Pen-and-Ink Sketches. By 
JAMES TISSOT. 

The ENGLISH EDITION, dedicated to W. E. Gladstone, 

2 vols. of about 300 pages each, large imperial 4tv. The 

Publishers are also issuing the Work in Twelve Parts, appear- 

ing at Monthly Intervals. The First Seven Parts can now 

be obtained, price 21s. net each. Also Vol. I. bound in cloth, 

Six Guineas net; leather, Six and a Half Guineas net. Sub- 

scriptions are only taken for the Complete Work. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The STORY of JOHN SHIP, 


MARINER. A Romance of the Farée Islands. By 
KNARF ELIVAS. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
‘This admirable romance.”— World. 


CAMERA LUCIDA; or, Strange 
Passages in Common Life. By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“In ‘Camera Lucida’ we have ten varied and without 
exception admirably written stories.” — World, ’ 

“Can lay claim to originality both in style and subject 
matter.”—Observer. 

‘*The whole of them marked by peculiar power of expres- 
sion and delineation of character.”— Western Morning News. 

“The stories are able productions, and the book will 
satisfy the critical and uncritical reader alike.” —Scotsman. 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S NOVELS. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITIONS JUST READY. 


JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


BONAVENTURE. Crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 








London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD. 





13, Great Marlborough Street, 





St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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Western Civilization in tts Economic Aspects 
(Ancient Times). By W. Cunningham, 
D.D. (Cambridge, University Press. ) 


Tas contribution to the historical series 
edited by Prof. Prothero (now of Edinburgh) 
isan able and interesting attempt to throw 
light on the most obscure side of ancient 
history—the economic side. Since the days 
when commerce meant adventure, and when 
itmight be said that the Greeks “ont fait 
du commerce une poésie,” the acquiring of 
wealth had little relation to literature; and 
if war and politics occupied ancient prose, 
and these, together with legend and passion, 
ancient poetry, there is very little to tell us 
of the vulgar, every-day business life of the 
ancients if we except the mass of business 
papers preserved by the sands of Egypt; 
and these have been less carefully examined 
than they deserve by the present author, 
whose experience and acuteness regarding 
economic problems might well have thrown 
new light on the work of the de- 
cipherers of these papers, ingenious men 
with no special knowledge of economics. 
But the whole chapter on Egyptian economy, 
which opens the volume, shows that neither 
Dr. Cunningham nor those who helped him 
possess any intimate acquaintance with that 
branch of the subject. We have found 
many more slips in the details than should 
have been allowed by an author writing 
in the midst of the learning of Cambridge. 
He declares that ‘the camel was unknown 
inthe earliest period of Egyptian greatness,” 
which implies that it was used in the New 
Empire. As a matter of fact, it was not 
employed even under the Ptolemies, as the 
silence of all the documents of that epoch suf- 
ficiently proves. On the same page he says 
that there were no copper mines in Egypt; 
but we now know that there were, and at 
Dionysias, in the meris of Themistus, in the 
Fayoum. Again, he speaks of cotton as in 
ise among the ancient Egyptians, and of 
porphyry being particularly admired by 
them. It is more than doubtful whether 
tither was known or used in very early 
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times. The date of the earliest use of cotton 
is disputed, and he may possibly be right 
so far as the New Empire is concerned. 
But the porphyry quarries of the eastern 
desert are all the work of Roman imperial 
days. Hethinks that the ‘‘ diminished Lake 
Meeris”’ acted as a reservoir for storing 
water when the Nile was low. He should 
have been aware that the level of this lake, 
as we know it, is far below the lowest Nile, 
and hence has arisen a prolonged and not 
yet settled controversy. Nor should the 
reader be content with a contemptuous note 
to the effect that ‘‘Pharaoh Neco and the 
Ptolemies had some commerce over the sea.” 
Dr. Cunningham tells us that the great 
works which we still admire in Egypt 
were accomplished by slave labour or 
free labour, which latter seems to be a 
clerical error for forced labour, just as ina 
subsequent passage the managers of com- 
panies of Roman tax-farmers are called 
participes, instead of mancipes. Participes is 
the translation of the Ptolemaic péroyxor, and 
it is more then likely that the whole system 
adopted by the Romans, known as the law 
of Hiero in Sicily, was modelled upon the 
Ptolemaic system. 

There is a similar lack of precision even 
in the better-known fields through which 
the book travels. Thus in geography our 
author tells us that the eastern Mediterra- 
nean coast (Pheenicia), though rockbound, 
affords many good natural harbours! 
whereas 
‘*the rockbound shores of the western coast 
of Greece rendered it impossible for the 
— on that side to take to seafaring 
ife.” 

This latter is an astonishing blunder in the 
face of Scheria (Corcyra), the Gulf of 
Corinth, Zante, Katacolo, Pylos, &c. The 
really inhospitable tract of the Greek coast 
is on the east side of Euboea, and from Argos 
down to Malea. But still worse is the 
assertion that in spite of Solon’s legislation 
(not to speak of Cleisthenes) no yeomanry 
or peasantry remained in Attica, ‘‘ while 
the lands they relinquished were worked as 
large farms by enterprising Athenians, who 
were able to employ a troop of slaves””—in 
the days of Attic splendour! We recom- 
mend Dr. Cunningham to turn back to 
Aristophanes, and see whether he can make 
his views agree with the inimitable sketches 
of Attic country life in that poet. 

But these flaws (and there are more of them) 
detract but little from the suggestiveness 
of this instructive book, which teaches the 
student several great historical lessons such 
as this—that the permanent prosperity of a 
country depends in the first instance on its 
natural products, of which a rich soil and 
mineral wealth are the most important ; 
secondly, on the substitution of a money 
economy for a natural (barter); thirdly, 
upon the way in which the wealth of the 
country is employed in remunerative out- 
lays. Thus with great justice he strongly 
contrasts the ostentatious and barren outlay 
of public money by Pericles with the 
far wiser commercial views of Alexander. 
From the economic standpoint there can be 
no doubt that Pericles was wrong, though 
it happens that his splendid blunder has 
enriched subsequent ages far more obviously 
than the great commercial revolution 
inaugurated by Alexander. 





This is, however, the real beginning of 
modern history in economics, although the 
cruel tyranny of the Roman nobles stayed 
their development during the later days 
of the Republic. Dr. Cunningham justly 
points out that the policy of the Empire 
was on a domestic, not on a city, basis. It 
was as the household of the Emperor that 
his freedmen administered most of the 
finances of the Empire. Yet after all 
this sounder business system did not save 
the Empire from financial ruin. The 
supposed economic causes which contri- 
buted to that great disaster are discussed 
by Dr. Cunningham; but he rightly 
expresses hesitations and doubts whether 
its real causes are as yet clearly ascertained. 
In this perplexity we are his fellow-sufferers, 
and our difficulties are not removed by Mr. 
Hodgkin’s able paper in the Contemporary 
of last January. The causes there and here 
assigned for the collapse of the Empire in 
the third century—slavery, depopulation of 
Italy, city pauperism, military licence— 
were all operating during the closing 
generation of the Republic. They did not 
destroy the Empire even under the maddest 
of the Julian line, and it was still 
apparently in full vigour when the Flavian 
and Antonine periods gave it admirable 
rulers, and produced an era of unexampled 
peace and good government. But all this 
did not stay a rapid and complete decadence 
when no new cause known to us had super- 
vened but the greater force and pertinacity 
of the barbarian onslaughts; and yet all 
historians seem agreed that had the Empire 
been internally sound, it could not have 
been overthrown from without. 


But among the possible causes for so 
gigantic an effect there is one unnoticed 
in this volume by Dr. Cunningham, and 
only mentioned by way of appendix by 
Mr. Hodgkin, which Seeck’s researches 
have invested with a new importance. 
It is that of nationality. This factor 
in the prosperity of a nation is fully re- 
cognized in the case of the Jews, whose 
permanent high qualities are certainly 
closely connected with the permanent homo- 
geneity of their race. With imperial Rome 
a singularly different development took place. 
The increasing barrenness of the Romans, 
whether natural or artificial, caused a decrease 
in population, which was supplied by the con- 
stant influx of Oriental slaves and middle 
classes—artificers, teachers, soldiers, traders. 
The freedmen who became great founded 
wealthy houses, and the general mainte- 
nance of the population fell to the more 
prolific foreigners, who have stamped their 
type upon Italy to this day, for there is no 
reason to believe that the race that con- 
quered Italy and ruled the world as Romans 
was a swarthy, small, emotional people. 
Possibly, therefore, it was the silent sub- 
stitution of a mixed Oriental element for 
the old Italian stock which sapped the 
qualities of the dominant race and made them 
an easy prey to the Northern barbarians. 
But we offer this as a suggestion rather than 
a theory. 

There are some ingenious maps, which 
exhibit the rise and fall of trade at the 
various centres in parallel lines, 
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Travels in the Coastlands of British East Africa 
and the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. By 
W. W. A. Fitzgerald. Maps and Illustra- 
tions. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Firzcrratp was employed by the 
directors of the late British East Africa 
Company for the purpose of reporting on 
the agricultural capabilities of the British 
coastlands in East Africa. In the pursuit 
of his duties he explored the islands named 
in the title of his book, and the whole of the 
coast from Mombasa to Port Durnford; he 
ascended the rivers Tana and Sabaki, and 
traversed the Giriyama country. His book 
combines a narrative of travel of the ordinary 
type with special reports on trade products, 
and the climate and capabilities of the 
country, and may thus fairly claim to be of 
use for reference to ‘‘ future settlers, while 
still affording some matter of interest to 
general readers.” It would have been better, 
however, if the author had gathered the 











whole of his information of a technical 
nature into separate chapters instead of | 
scattering the bulk of it throughout his | 
narrative of travel, where it is not always 
readily to be found. 

The general impression derived from the 
volume, as well as from the accounts 
of other explorers, is that British East 
Africa, as a whole, is not a country very 
richly endowed by nature. Much of it con- 
sists of steppes, in places almost approaching 
the character of deserts; mineral wealth is 
absent ; the rainfall over the greater part of 
the country is sufficient, but it is irregular, 
and droughts and their attending famines 
are recurrent events. There are no navigable 
rivers, with the exception of the Jub, the 
Ozi, and the Tana, and the navigation even 
of these is attended with difficulty; while the 
Sabaki, which makes so fine a show upon 
the map, is full of shallows and sandbanks, 
and can at most be utilized for floating 
down timber. This deficiency in natural 
means of communication may be partly miti- 
gated by building railways, and the irre- 
gularities in the rainfall could be met by 
the introduction of a system of irrigation 
such as exists, with striking advantages, 
in similar districts of India. Indeed, the 
fertile bottom lands of the Tana and Sabaki, 
as of many other rivers, might in this manner 
be made to yield crops as abundant as those 
of Egypt. 

Unfortunately these miniature Egypts of 
British East Africa would lie within the 
tropics, and they might not be adapted to 
the crops of Egypt proper, such, for instance, 
as wheat, the cereal most in demand in 
European markets. Fair samples of wheat 
from Uganda have, indeed, been received 
in Europe, but we do not understand the 
author to assert that it could be grown on 
a commercial scale in the coastlands. Rice, 
however, could be produced in any quanti- 
ties, as also millet and maize, which would 
be highly acceptable as food for cattle, and 
perhaps even, to a limited extent, for human 
beings. Some of the produce of the Maga- 
rini plantation, near Malindi, fetched good 
prices in Europe. Of copra the brokers 


said that they had rarely seen a finer 
quality, except ‘‘Cochin,”’ and that there 
was hardly a limit to its sale, as it was 








used for the manufacture of margarine. 
Cotton was ranked by the Manchester ! 


Chamber of Commerce as ‘‘ Sea Island sub- 
stitute,”’ and its cultivation ought, therefore, 
to prove profitable. Ground nuts were de- 
scribed as being of ‘“‘very good quality.” 
Native tobacco is unsaleable, but the country 
is well adapted to the growth of superior 
qualities. Some products, such as fibres and 
cloves, are a drug in the market, but there 
are others the cultivation of which would 
prove remunerative. 

But whatever the natural resources of the 
country, they can only be made available if 
the supply of labour admits of their cultiva- 
tion on a commercial scale. With this 
labour question the author deals very fully. 

Ever since the issue of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar’s anti-slavery decree in 1890 land 
has been steadily going out of cultivation. 
This was due in a large measure to the 
growing scarcity of slave labour and to the 
mistaken idea of even intelligent Arab 
planters that ‘‘no cultivation is possible in 
Africa except by slaves.” The author shows 
convincingly that this belief is the result 
of ignorance, and that free labour can be 
secured if sufficient inducements are offered 
to the labourers. Speaking of his experience 
of the Wanyika at the Magarini plantation, 
he says :— 

‘*Tt was wonderful how quickly they picked 

up information, and I hoped that with training 
they would become a useful labour force. They 
were obedient and good-natured, and I believe 
honest, and it was surprising the work they were 
able to do with their small hoes. At first I 
thought it better to let them work with the tool 
they were accustomed to; later on I meant-to 
train them to use English implements, and they 
were so docile and adaptable that I anticipated 
no difficulty.” 
Similarly the Watoro are spoken of as 
having proved “excellent workmen,” and 
the runaway slaves on the Sabaki accepted 
“with gratitude” an offer to work out their 
freedom in a legal manner. 

Native labour seems thus to be available, 
but the author admits that the native system 
of cultivation is primitive and wasteful. He 
is of opinion that the introduction of a 
limited number of ryots from the cotton and 
tobacco-producing districts of India would 
prove an advantage :— 

‘*These would exercise a stimulative and 
educative effect upon a race not without know- 
ledge and capacity, but requiring to be taught, 
and totally wanting in the industrious and 
thrifty habits that distinguish the Hindoo 
peasant.” 

These foreign labourers, he maintains, 
‘*would prove an immeasurable advantage to the 
indigenous population by bringing home to them 
by example the manifold advantages of study, 
peaceful cultivation, and labour.” 

Almost equally important with the labour 
question is that of providing cattle or other 
beasts for draught. This important sub- 
ject the author touches upon only slightly. 
Possibly the experiments recently con- 
ducted by Dr. Koch in German East Africa 
may result in the discovery of a remedy 
against a plague which has swept off the 
herds of the Masai, affects horses and mules 
to an equal degree, and from which donkeys 
alone seem to enjoy immunity. 

The author refers repeatedly to the excel- 
lent services rendered by Sir John Kirk’s 
experimental garden at Zanzibar, now in 
the hands of the Universities’ Mission. His 
own plantation at Magarini (near Malindi) 





is capable of conferring equal benefits, ang 
it is desirable that experimental farms of the 
same kind, under competent directors, should 
be established throughout the protectorate 
and more especially near the railway now 
building to Uganda, in order that the agri. 
cultural capabilities of the country may be 
made known, and the crops most suited to 
European markets may be discovered. We 
are glad to know that meteorological stations 
have been established throughout British 
East Africa as also in British Central Africa, 
For this the country is no doubt indebted to 
Mr. Curzon, whose geographical training has 
taught him to appreciate the practical value 
of information of this kind. 


Francis of Assisi. By W. J. Knox 
Little. (Isbister & Co.) 
Speculum Perfectionis, seu S. Francise 
Assisiensis Legenda Antiquissima. Auctore 
Fratre Leone. Nunc primum edidit Paul 
Sabatier. (Paris, Fischbacher.) 


Tue founder of the Order of Minorites has 
received a good deal of attention durin 
the last few years. M. Paul Sabatier has 
written his life from the historical point of 
view, the Abbé Le Monnier from that of 
edification, and both have been translated into 
English. Subsequently, Canon Knox Little 
delivered a course of lectures in Worcester 
Cathedral on the career of St. Francis, and 
these he has now reproduced in a volume 
which may be said to recount the saint’s life 
from the Anglican point of view. Some- 
what less critical than M. Sabatier, whose 
main work seems unfortunately to have 
escaped his notice until his own book was 
nearly complete, he is, of course, under no 
constraint to adopt statements unless on 
evidence that convinces his reason; and 
the fact that he follows M. Le Monnier 
pretty closely speaks, therefore, in favour 
of that writer's general fairness, the Eng- 
lish divine being, to put it politely, not 
unaware that the principle implied in the 
letters A.M.D.G. is compatible with a good 
deal of imperfectly verified assertion. 

So far as his treatment of the immediate 
subject of his book goes, there is not much 
fault to find. There is, as might be ex- 
pected, some tendency to ‘‘ gush ”’—a thing 
perhaps difficult to escape in writing about 
an enthusiast, unless by taking refuge in 
the hardly less unpleasing alternative of 
sneering. The place and circumstances in 
which the lectures were delivered are, 10 
doubt, responsible for the tendency to “ im- 
prove the occasion” which is frequently 
manifest; and the reader at times finds 
himself longing for a touch of such a writer 
as the late Dean of St. Paul’s, who knew 
how to brace and invigorate the intellect 
with no loss to the spiritual effect of his 
work. Still, for the purpose for which 
these chapters were designed, no doubt they 
were adequate enough. 

The fault that we have to find with Canon 
Little is one that is only too common I 
what are called “monographs.” Writers 
of these are apt to think that so long as they 
have, to quote the words of his preface, 
“studied everything, mediseval or moder, 
relating to” their subject, they have done 
enough. The Canon, by the way, on his 
own admission, had not studied the most 
important modern work relating to his 
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abiot; | but let that pass. A good 
seal more than this, however, is neces- 
to produce a really satisfactory pic- 
ture. Indeed, one might almost say 
at the ‘‘ works relating to the sub- 
‘ect*—by which is presumably meant the 
revious ‘‘ monographs ’’—are just the very 
things that the intending writer ought to 
study last of all. Let him first look at his 
subject in its historical setting ; let him be 
quite clear as to the course of contemporary 
events and the drift of contemporary 
opinion ; let him, in short, as far as possible, 
put himself in the place of those who were 
witnesses of the events which he is setting 
out to relate, with the added advantage of 
the historical perspective which, when his 
subject is in the remote past, the lapse of 
time allows. In other words, let him tho- 
roughly master the general history of his 
“period,” as we say now. That Canon 
Little has hardly done this—that he has 
failed, indeed, to grasp the sole key to all 
the history of that time, namely, the con- 
ception of the Empire—is manifest from the 
occurrence of such a sentence as “ Nothing 
but misery had come upon Sicily by the 
merging of the old Roman kingdom into 
the Empire.” The King of Sicily had been 
elected Emperor, no doubt; before the end 
of the century the Earl of Cornwall had a 
similar honour within his grasp, though he 
failed to hold if. But if Richard had been 
aman of stuff enough to secure “‘ Ceesarean 
power,” should we have heard that Cornwall 
had been merged in the Empire? Just before 
this we have read how Innocent ITI. “ saw 
that it was most desirable that, if possible, 
the perpetual German interference in Italian 
affairs, kept up by the fiction of the con- 
tinued Roman Empire, should cease”; 
which end he seems to have sought by 
deferring the election of the youthful 
Frederick, his own ward, who had little Ger- 
man blood in his veins and was wholly Italian 
in birth and bringing-up, and promoting 
that of the Guelf Otho, ‘‘of the House of 
Brunswick,” as Canon Little rather oddly 
calls him, as pure a German as could well 
be found. It is needless to say that Otho 
was in due course excommunicated, like any 
Hohenstaufen ; but what becomes of ‘‘Inno- 
cent’s wisdom in the matter,” or his Italian 
patriotism either? Has Mr. Bryce written 
in vain? and will modern writers, English 
and Italian, never see the “true inward- 
ness” of the part played by the Popes in 
the game of Guelf and Ghibelline? After 
this it is a small matter to be told that 
“at that time one-third of France was 
subject to the English Crown,” or that 
“Normandy was then under the British 
Crown.’”’ ‘Let me see; when did we annex 
you?” said the Englishman to the Channel 
Islander. ‘Excuse me, but I rather fancy 
we annexed you.” Jersey seems content 
nowadays to be merged in the larger 
island; but it is difficult to think of the 
“British crown” on the head of King John. 
‘This want of sufficient acquaintance 
with general history pursues Canon Little 
into his subject proper. When narrating 
the origin of the Franciscan Tertiaries— 
that remarkable body of members living 
the ordinary life of the world, but affiliated 
to the Order—he lays a good deal of stress 
on the effect which he (herein following Le 
Monnier), who, however, does not make so 
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much of it) supposes them to have exerted 
on the feudal system in Italy. ‘‘ The Third 
Order gave the death-blow to the feudal 
system,” he says; “St. Francis had broken 
the power of feudalism in Italy’’; ‘‘ he had 
emancipated the poor from feudal tyranny.” 
If the Canon had studied nothing more out 
of reach than his Hallam, he would know that 
the feudal system, never particularly robust 
in Italy, had received its ‘‘ death-blow” from 
the cities a generation or more before St. 
Francis came into the world. No doubt 
Franciscans of all kinds, with the other 
orders, bore an important share in the 
overthrow of the Hohenstaufens and in 
the breaking of imperial power in Italy. 
Whether Henry VII. was poisoned by a 
Dominican or not, we may be sure that few 
Dominicans or Franciscans either would 
have seriously blamed the act in that day; 
but if there was any “‘ heaven-born states- 
manship ” in the creation and development 
of the Tertiaries, it was shown by the 
Popes, especially Gregory IX., rather than 
by St. Francis. 

It is to the credit of Canon Little that 
he spares us the statement, resting on no 
authority, that Dante belonged to the 
Tertiaries ; but when speaking of Bernard, 
‘i] venerabile Bernardo,” the first of 
Francis’s followers, he should not give a 
reference to Dante which looks as if he 
confused him with St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 
And what countrywoman, we wonder, does 
he suppose ‘“‘Agnes de Méran”’ to have 
been? And how does he construe quantum 
valeat ? 

When, some four years ago, M. Sabatier 
published his life of St. Francis, he prefixed 
to that work an elaborate study of the 
original documents on which he had based 
it. With the exception of the writings of 
St. Francis himself, who died in 1226, the 
earliest of these was the first life of Thomas 
of Celano (1230), the next in importance 
being the partially suppressed ‘ Legend of 
the Three Companions’ (1246). Ina lengthy 
note, however, he called attention to a work 
published at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century under the title of the ‘Speculum 
Vite.’ It was evident that this book 
contained many authentic stories of St. 
Francis, and that it was written in great 
part from the standpoint of a strict observer 
of the earlier rules. At the same time, it 
was obviously, in its existing state, a late 
compilation. 

By eliminating successively from the 
‘Speculum Vite’ the parts borrowed 
textually from other works, M. Sabatier 
obtained a remarkably homogeneous re- 
sidue, which he was at first disposed to 
think was the missing portion of the 
‘Legend.’ However, it soon appeared that 
this residue corresponded with a work which 
had been long known to exist in manuscript, 
the ‘Speculum Perfectionis,’ and on further 
examination one of these manuscripts was 
found to contain the date of its composition 
—May, 1227, within a few months of the 
death of St. Francis. The document then 
assumed a new importance. Written by 
a constant companion of the saint before 
his canonization and the condemnation of 
his theories, it would preserve a picture 
of the man uninfluenced by the need of 
bringing his life into conformity with the 
authoritative voice of the Church, 





Unfortunately no early manuscripts of 
the work are known. In many cases this 
would be a reason for grave doubt as to 
the authenticity of the work; but we know 
that after the legend was formalized by St. 
Bonaventure the earlier lives of St. Francis 
were destroyed by his order. The British 
Museum MS. (Cleo. B. ii.) is of the early 
fifteenth century, the Mazarin MSS. (1743 
and 989) are dated 1459 and 1460 respec- 
tively, and the Vatican MS. 4354 is later 
still. They are all of Northern prove- 
nance, coming from about the same part 
of the Low Countries—a fact doubly in- 
teresting in view of the strict observance 
of the rule in that province. The text 
published, an eclectic one, is based on 
Vat. 4354, Mz. 1743 and 989, and the edition 
of the ‘Speculum Vite’ published in 1509. 

M. Sabatier attributes the authorship of 
the work to Brother Leo, the secretary and 
constant companion of the saint. We do. 
not think that any one who admits the. 
early date of the ‘Speculum’ will question 
this. Though the work itself does not name 
its author, the anecdotes show that he- 
was a native of Assisi, and familiar with: 
every detail of St. Francis’s life. On the- 
other hand, it seems impossible to accept 
Della Giovanna’s date for the work (1305 
or later), involving as it would the existence 
at Assisi then of a school adverse to that 
prosperity of the Order on which the city 
depended. ‘The only period at which this 
work could have been written by an. 
obedient eon of the Church is the short 
interval between 1226 and 1228. 

We hasten, therefore, to offer to M. ° 
Sabatier our thanks for the publication 
in its true light of this important docu-- 
ment, which enables us to see more clearly 
the man without removing the saint from 
his pedestal. It will perhaps necessitate- 
the rewriting of part of his ‘Vie de 8. 
Francois d’Assise,’ but it is a tribute to 
his sympathetic insight that the rewriting: 
will be of the nature of additions and em- 
phasis, not of corrections. The work is one: 
which will take its place beside Joinville on 
our shelves and in our affections. It is a 
substantial addition to our knowledge of 
the greatest period of the Middle Ages. 

Accepting, in the entire absence of any 
obvious objections, the authenticity of the 
work as a whole, we now proceed in due course 
to examine the text which M. Sabatier has 
published. Besides the MSS. already named 
as used by him, there are available Liege 
343 (1408), Cleo. B. ii. (of about the same~ 
period), and an Italian translation found in: 
MSS. Bol. 2697, Rice. 1407, and Volterra 318. 
Of these M. Sabatier says that Liége 343. 
(C) and Cleo. B. ii. (D) are identical with 
Maz. 989. If that is so, one of them should 
have been chosen as the text, since they” 
are over half a century older than either 
of those consulted. We have, however,- 
some reason for thinking that this state-- 
ment is based on an insufficient collation, - 
and it is to be hoped that in the appendix 
promised to this volume M. Sabatier may 
vouchsafe a fuller account of them. When 
the criteria of a good text are applied, it: 
seems to us that our Cottonian MS. (D) 
must be nearer the source than any of those 
relied on by the editor. For example, his 
title of cap. 5 runs, ‘‘ de paupertate servanda 
in libris, lectis, eedificiis, et utensilibus ”; 
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in D edificiis is omitted, and the text 
runs on, ‘‘ Dicebat beatissimus pater in 
libris testimonium querere non pretium, 
edificationes non pulchritudines. Paucos,” 
&c. It is fairly evident that edificits was 
introduced into the rubric on account of 
edificationes, though the chapter later on 
deals with buildings. P. 20, 1. 12, D con- 
firms Maz. 989, and preserves a better read- 
ing—salicibus, not ‘“silicibus”; willow- 
boughs, not flints, would be chosen by the 
poverello for the interior wall of his hut. 
A very striking variation is on p. 21,1. 1, 
where D reads, ‘‘Dominus quando stetit 
in aere et jejunavit xl. diebus et xl. 
noctibus non fecit ibi fieri cellam aut 
domum, sed sub saxo montis permansit.” 
M. Sabatier reads carcere for aere, and 
adds a note, in the course of which he 
explains that there is a little hermitage of 
Carceri near Assisi, and that in old Italian 
the word carceri is synonymous with deserto. 
In the abstract such a perversion of the 
sense seems unlikely, and we could have 
wished that M. Sabatier had adduced some 
other examples of the use of the word. Aere 
is not entirely satisfactory, but it shows that 
Dis at least one generation nearer the proto- 
type than any of the three foundation MSS. 
On p. 28, 1. 12, D reads, “semper ibi 
existentes sicut hospites et peregrini et 
advenz ”’ ; § reads, ‘‘sed sint ibi hospitantes 
sicut p. eta.” P. 30, 1.15, D reads, * Qui 
statim respondit ei dicens: Ego conferam 
omnia in generali et speciali; huic,” &c., a 
much better reading than S. P. 48, 1. 6,D 
inserts, after ‘‘sed etiam me compellitis ad 
hoc,” ut sedeam ad mensam vestram, a note- 
worthy improvement. For the proper name, 
p. 67, 1. 21, D reads ‘rocchera brichii,”’ 
which supports M. Sabatier’s proposed 
amendment. A fair idea of the number 
of variants can be obtained from a 
hasty collation of twenty-five pages of 
M. Sabatier’s text, where D gives forty 
variations not in either Mazarin MS., while 
they agree in two not found in D, and 
Maz. 989 suggests eight not found in D. 
Moreover, D is carefully written and cor- 
rected, and the punctuation is decidedly 
good, while that of the printed text is often 
woefully bad—as, for example, on p. 55. 
We may suggest, too, that many readings 
of Maz. 989— “volt” (p. 23) and “‘star- 
leticos”’ (p. 33), for example—show that it 
was copied from a fifteenth-century MS., 
vo being a very easy mistake for w, and ¢ for c. 
We have noticed a few misprints, ¢.9., p. li, 
1.6, and p. 20, 1.1, a fact not to be wondered 
at in a work so difficult to prepare for the 
press. 

It will be observed that we have given 
no specimen of the new matter brought 
before the world. To do so would be to 
take the edge off a pleasure: the work, pre- 
senting as it does so just and human a view 
of the life of the great apostle of the thir- 
teenth century, must inevitably be made 
available to modern readers. We must finish 
by once again congratulating M. Sabatier 
on his achievement, and by wishing him 
equal success in the remainder of his under- 
taking. 











Scottish Alliterative Poems in Riming Stanzas. 


Edited by F. J. Amours. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 
‘““THE poems...... are chiefly valuable as 


linguistic documents,” says the accomplished 

editor, and therefore it is to the elucidation 

of textual difficulties that the greater part 

of the notes have been allotted. Yet there 

are beauties in these echoes of the past, 

cumbrous as are their semi - barbarous 

artifices, and uncouth at times the accents 

of their various dialects. The thirteen-line 

stanza in alliterated rhyme, which became a 

favourite form in Scotland in the fifteenth 

century, is one of the most difficult species 

of composition; and it is curious to note 

that its necessities betray the old makars 

into perpetrating occasional nonsense verse, 

even as the Celtic passion for assonance 

beyond everything leads to the same defect. 

Alastair MacMhaighstir’s wealth of sound 

betrayed his followers into the sacrifice of 

sense, and the innumerable synonyms of 

the Scottish writers of the period before 

us tend no doubt to occasional lapses in 

the same direction. Yet ‘Golagros and 

Gawane ’—that ‘‘ knightly tale” attributed 

to Clerk of Tranent, who found his plot in 

Chrestien de Troyes’s prose romance of 

‘Perceval le Gallois’—excels in martial 

episodes :— 

Thai mellit on with malice, thay myghtyis in mude, 

Mankit throu mailyeis, and maid thame to mer ; 

Wraithly wroght, as thai war witlese and wod, 

Be that schir Wawane the wy likit the wer; 

The ble of his bright weid wes bullerand in blude, 

Thair with the nobill in neid nyghit hym ner, 

Straik hym with ane steill brand, in stede quhare 
he stude; 

The scheld in fardellis can fle, in feild away fer ; 

The tothir hyt hym agane with ane hard swerd. 

As he loutit our ane bra, 

His feit founderit hym fra ; 

Schir Gologras graithly can ga 

Grulingis to erd. 

And there is dignity in this refusal to 

surrender :— 

Wes I neuer yit defoullit, nor fylit in fame, 

Nor nane of my eldaris, that euer I hard nevin ; 

Bot ilk berne has bene vnbundin with blame, 

Ringand in rialte, and reullit thame self evin. 

Sall neuer sege vndir son se me with schame, 

Na luke on my lekame with light nor with levin, 

Na nane of the nynt degre haue noy of my name, 

I swere be suthfast God, that settis all on sevin ! 

Bot gif that wourschip of were win me away, 

I trete for na favour; 

Do furth thi devoir; 

Of me gettis thou na more, 

Doutles this day. 

“‘Settis all on sevin” is explained by 
Mr. Amours by the seven days of creation, 
which seems to accord with the sense of 
most of the passages quoted. 

Look on my (dishonoured) body in the broad light 
of day 

is also (pace Jamieson and Sir F. Madden) 

probably the right translation of the sixth 

line of this stanza. 

The quaint fancies of Holland’s ‘ Buke 
of the Howlat’ are enlivened by the well- 
known episode of the Bruce’s heart. Prof. 
Skeat has shown reasons for believing that 
the account in Barbour was interpolated by 
some one familiar with Holland’s version : 
Amang the hethin men the hert hardely he slang, 
Said: ‘Wend on as thou was wont, 

Throw the batell in bront, 

Ay formast in the front, 

Thy fays amang.” 

“Raf Coilzear with his thrawin brow” 
was well known to Gavin Douglas in 1503, 





but, like ‘Golagros and Gawane,’ it is not 
known in MS., the first extant copy bein 

Lekpreuik’s printed one in 1572, while 
‘Golagros’ appeared in 1508 from the pregs 
of Chepman & Millar. The ancient theme of 
the disguised king and his subject takes 
here a foreign form; but whether or not 
the writer had a foreign plot to work on 
it was, as Mr. Amours truly says, . 
‘*as a lifelike picture of the manners and ideas 


of contemporary Scotland that the poem won its ‘ 


— among the subjects of James IV. and 
of his son the Goodman of Ballengeich.” 

‘The Awntyrs off Arthure’ are marked 
by a sufficiently gruesome apparition of a 
“‘grysely gaste,” who has much to say to 
her daughter Gaynor or Guinevere. 

‘The Pistill of Susan,’ appended in fiye 
versions, concludes the collection. No one, 
we think, can fail to be moved by some 
passages in it, while the description of the 
garden is a locus classicus for medizeval terms 
of horticulture. 

The parting of Joachim and Susan is 
purely pathetic :— 

Heo “te oe flat in pe flore, hir feere whon heo 
ond, 

Carped to him kyndeli, as heo ful wel coupe: 
‘*‘Iwis I wrapped pe neuere, at my witand, 
Neiper in word ne in werk, in elde ne in 3oupe.” 
Heo keuered vp on hir kneos, and cussed his hand: 
“ For I am dampneéd, I ne dar disparage pi moup,” 
Was neuer more serwful segge bi se nor bi sande, 
Ne neuer asoriore siht bi norp ne bi soup ; 

po pare, 
pei toke the Feteres of hire feete, 
And euere he cussed pat swete : 
“In oper world schul we mete.” 
Seid he no mare. 

The learned editor, besides giving an 
interesting and exhaustive account of the 
various texts, the accuracy of which seems 
to have been most carefully tested, has 
devoted a good part of his introduction 
to the discussion of the authorship of the 
last two poems and the identity of ‘‘ Huchown 
of the Awle Ryale.” The number of opinions 
attributing one or other romances of this 
kind to one or other of the poets enumerated 
in Dunbar’s ‘ Lament for the Makars’ has, 
indeed, become confusing; and the analysis 
of the whole of the alliterative literature, 
amounting to some thirty thousand lines, is 
a colossal feat, characteristically accom- 
plished by the German Dr. Trautmann, 
in the first volume of Anglia (1877), 
under the title ‘ Der Dichter Huchown und 
seine Werke.’ 

With the method of this writer Mr. 
Amours generally agrees, especially in his 
setting aside the dialect test on the ground 
that ‘the texts chiefly represent the lan- 
guage of the scribes who wrote them, and 
not the words of the original poems,” and 
in the stress he lays on the mannerisms of 
each author arising from the exigences of 
the artificial stave. But on the authorship 
of the ‘ Awntyrs’ he comes to a different con- 
clusion. Basing himself on a most careful 
comparison of this work with the ‘ Morte 
Arthure’ (or ‘Geste Historialle’ of Wyn- 
toun) and ‘Pystyll of Swete Susane,’ both 
unanimously acknowledged to be Dy 
Huchown, & points out that the corre 
spondence, ¢.g., of all the words to express 
the idea of ‘‘ going” and all the synonyms 
for “man” and “warrior” in_ the 
‘Awntyrs’ and the ‘Morte Arthure,’ the 
existence of rare words and tags common 
to all three pieces, the similarity in the 
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details of alliteration which differentiate 
these from other works of the same school, 
all lead to the conclusion that either 
Huchown wrote the ‘Awntyrs’ or some 
unknown author borrowed both incidents 
and peculiarities. He concludes also 

“(1) that the Huchown of Wyntoun and 
Dunbar’s ‘gude Syr Hew’ are the same 
person, (2) that the three works mentioned 
by the chronicler are the alliterative poems 
‘Morte Arthure,’ ‘The Awntyrs off Arthure,’ 
and ‘Susan,’ (3) that they were written in Scot- 
land [the topographical argument as to the 
‘Awntyrs’ seems very strong in favour of this 
view], and (4) that the author was an eccle- 
siastic and not the Lord of Eglinton.” 

It remains to consider the very copious 
notes. In line 68 of ‘Golagros,’ “Blith unto 
blent,” it seems clear that “unto” is an 
adverb. Lines 152 sqq.:— 

For all the wyis I weild ar at his avne will 

How to luge and to leynd, and in my land lent; 

Gif I sauld hy m his awin, 

It war wrang to be knawin, 
offer a considerable crux. 

“Jamieson adopts Pinkerton’s view that 
‘lent’ is just a synonym of ‘leynd.’” (It 
is remarkable how often Jamieson is caught 
napping, especially in his unfortunate 
adoption of Pinkerton’s misreadings from 
the Douce MS. of the ‘ Awntyrs.’) Here we 
think the view that the semicolon should 
be after ‘‘leynd,” and that “lent” is a 
past participle, is the true solution. 

Some emendations might be found even 
for that encyclopsedic work the ‘ New Eng- 
lish Dictionary ’ in the exuberant vocabulary 
of these pieces. ‘* Aduertance ”’ in the sense 
of retinue; ‘‘conquere,”’ substantive; 
“ Denyss ” deans, for the “‘ ganeris”’ in the 
‘Buke of the Howlat’; and ‘ Cymbaclauis,”’ 
Fr. clavecin, an old word for the harpsi- 
chord, are among several suggestions. 

We fail to understand how “ ails she ” is 
an improvement on “ails ye” in 1. 799 of 
the ‘ Howlat’ (‘‘ What deil ails ye?’’). The 
transitive and impersonal use is the older, 
and is the common Scotch vernacular. The 
‘New English Dictionary’ seems against 
the alteration. 

Some interesting notes on the Douglas 
pedigree in the ‘ Howlat,’ and comparisons 
of the ‘Hymn to the Virgin’ with other 
ecclesiastical verses of the same kind, 
relieve the generally philological tendency 
of the annotations. On the whole, this is a 
scholar’s book; but any one with a love 
of language will find a rich harvest to be 
gleaned in it, and it is equipped with a 
most exhaustive glossary. 








INDIAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


Literary History of India, By R. W. Frazer. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Ce que PInde doit dla Gréce. Par le Comte 
Goblet d’Alviella. (Paris, Leroux.) 


Ir is certainly a good omen that Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s “ Library of Literary History” is 
opened by a ‘Literary History of India’ 
from a writer so competent as Mr. R. W. 
Frazer. The literary horizons of average 
readers are far too much bounded by the 
Civilizations that have originated around 
the Mediterranean, and a book of this kind 
has been for some time needed to furnish 
the public with a connected outline of 
Indian literary thought and life, beyond 
the compass of a mere handbook, yet 





bringing the subject within reasonable 
limits, and, above all, treating it in the light 
of the most recent discovery and research. 
To write of the origin of the Aryas and of 
the earlier Vedic periods was a comparatively 
easy task; for there are now several trans- 
lations of the most important early Vedic 
texts, and a very fair supply of works 
setting forth the knowledge as yet obtained 
of the earliest literary civilization of India. 
When one comes to the second period, that 
of the Brahmanas and other early ritual 
books, and of the older Upanishads, with 
the beginnings of philosophic teaching, the 
case is different. Here the mass of original 
material is greater, and the critical work 
accomplished on it less. More of the skill 
of the specialist is consequently required. 
This Mr. Frazer shows in selecting to illus- 
trate the beauty of some of these earlier 
efforts of thought the celebrated Brihad- 
iranyaka Upanishad, which presents 


‘*the peculiar Eastern mode of expressing [to 
use Prof. Garbe’s words] ‘the Monistic doctrine 
of the All in One which has had the greatest 
influence on the intellectual life of modern 
ten." ....<5 Nowhere in the history of the 
world’s thought can there be found more earnest 
efforts to seek out for suffering mankind some 
solution of the perplexing questions which 
surround his life than in these sedately and 
reverently expressed speculations of the 
awakened thought of India. Yet, strange to 
say, these speculations never touched the hearts 
of the people. They worked no revolution as 
did the crude agnosticism of Buddha.” 


As may be gathered from the last re- 
mark, the account of Buddhism is some- 
what unsympathetic; but the latest autho- 
rities are used, and any one who demurs 
to a representation more striking than accu- 
ole—hat the domed-shaped topes shut in 
‘‘all that was left for the Buddhist to 
reverence, the relics of Buddha”—may 
correct it by reference to the works quoted, 
mostly quite accessible. The truth seems 
rather to be that in proportion as the im- 
portance of the divine and supernatural 
element was sunk, the glory of the ‘‘ King- 
dom of Righteousness’”’ was exalted, and 
with it the moral beauty of the law (dharma), 
whereby a man should work out his own 
salvation through right knowledge. Far 
more appreciative, and evidently founded on 
a close personal study, are the remarks in a 
subsequent chapter on the more typically 
Indian system of thought, the great Vedanta 
school and its leading exponent, Sankara 
Acarya. 

Next to Buddhism follows a chapter 
dealing with the growth of the Brah- 
manical power; and here an unexpectedly 
practical turn is given by observations 
on the possibly excessive weight given 
by British jurists to the Code of Manu, 
which no doubt embodies the Brahmanical 
ascendency in Northern India. The chapter 
called “The Attack” gives a necessarily 
slight, but still interesting sketch of some of 
the chief of purely Indian rulers previous 
to Mohammedan days. It begins with 
an account of the edicts of the great 
As’oka, “the Constantine of Buddhism.” 
Regarding the picture of enlightened 
government presented by that marvellous 
series of proclamations on rocks and pillars, 
still extant through the length and breadth 
of the land, Mr. Frazer well says :— 





719 
‘* As’oka had framed an ideal state. A [state-] 
minister had been appointed...... to supervise 


morals; wells were dug, resting-groves and way- 
side avenues planted, medical aid provided for 
man and beast. All, Aryans and aborigines alike, 
were to be constrained to the ideals set forth by 
Buddha with gentleness and kindness, not by 
force. The picture is the most pathetic in...... 
the struggles of humanity...... to realize the 
ethical ideal...... As’oka strove to realize the 
ideals personified in the passive figure of 
the Buddha, just as many of to-day would 
urge England to do, and stay her stern career 
wherein she sets before herself no other ideal 
than that of justice, unswayed by sentiments 
oremotion. Inthe days of As‘oka there were 
ada’ hosts, even as there are to-day, should 
England fall back from her high mission, ready 
to break down from their Northern homes and 
win a heritage for themselves amid a people 
unprepared, and too disunited, to defend their 
own birthright.” 

The chapter concludes with a notice of the 
striking presentment of Hindu life of a 
much later age (seventh century A.D.) by 
the ‘ Harsha-carita,’ the historical romance 
recently englished by Prof. Cowell and Mr. 
Thomas, describing Harshavardhana, the 
last universal emperor of purely Indian 
origin of whom details have been preserved. 

It is difficult to compress within mode- 
rate limits the varied interest of the Indian 
drama; but chap. xii. at least gives some 
notion of the chief plays and of the 
main literary problems arising out of them. 
Mr. Frazer’s experience as a Madras civilian 
gives a special value to his chapter on South 
India. In that on the Mughals the account 
of Akbar, in many respects the greatest of 
all the rulers of India, is appreciative and 
sympathetic. 

The concluding section of the book, en- 
titled ‘The Fusing-Point of Old and New,’ 
contains an attractive sketch of the verna- 
cular literature of the present century, from 
the religious movements of Riamamohan 
Ray, Kes’av Candra Sen, and Dayinanda 
Sarasvati down to the highly original Ben- 
gali romances of Bankim-Candra Cattarji 
(too little known, though versions of eeveral 
are to be found in our circulating libraries), 
and the works of Rames’- Candra Datt, a 
Bengali and English author at present living 
in England. 

The book is, in fact, an able review of 
a wide field, written attractively, and fitly 
concluded with a good list of works for 
further study, which, by-the-by, might have 
been mentioned in the table of contents. 
A brief chronological table might also have 
been added. Mr. Frazer rightly eschews a 
full system of diacritical and quantitative 
marks as repellent to the general reader; 
but the latter, if used at all, should be 
correct. What must we say of ‘‘ Svayam- 
vara” or ‘‘Kos‘ilas”? In ‘‘Skanda” 
(p. 137) and ‘‘ Apabrams’a” aspirates are 
missing; note 5 on p. 225, with its foolish 
etymologies, should be cancelled. We 
do not fully comprehend the phrase “‘ Bengal 
Sikh” (p. 253). Press-readers of a literary 
history might, perhaps, learn some French: 
there are two mistakes in three lines on 
p. 157, note. These, however, are obviously 
minor matters, and hardly detract from the 
essential worth of an otherwise excellent 
book of reference. 

One of the lacuna of Mr. Frazer’s book— 
the full discussion of Greek influence on 
India and the fortunes of the Greek settlers 
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in the North-West— may be profitably 
filed up by a perusal of Count Goblet 
d’Alviella’s little treatise of a couple 
of hundred pages. Like Mr. Frazer, 
the Count does not write for Oriental 
scholars, but summarizes recent research for 
general students. His use of authorities 
is, on the whole, judicious; but Stirling’s 
lucubrations on the early legends of Orissa 
(pp. 16, 17) should not (as Mr. Fleet has 
shown) be taken seriously. Several of the 
author’s suggestions from the European 
side are valuable; for example, where he 
points out that Plutarch’s story of the 
erection of something like ‘‘ topes” for the 
ashes of the Greeco-Indian King Menander 
(not to be found in Mr. Frazer’s index) 
lends colour to the Buddhist story of the 
conversion of the same monarch (Milinda), 
in spite of the doubts of Prof. Rhys 
Davids, who is inclined to treat the 
latter legend like the analogous Jain stories 
concerning Akbar. As to the infiltration 
of Greek teaching into India, a conjecture 
in furtherance of the researches of Prof. A. 
Weber has appeared in this journal (Athen. 
No. 3298, January 10th, 1891). The dis- 
cussion of the alleged mutual indebtedness 
of Christianity and Buddhism is clear and 
dispassionate. Some telling references are 
made to the present and future of India as 
well as to the past. Amongst these a pas- 
sage on Oriental art merits quotation :— 

‘*Le jour néfaste viendra-t-il donc ot de 
Chicago a Calcutta, de Paris 4 Yeddo, l‘humanité 
n’habitera plus que des phalanstéres identiques, 
assombrissant de leurs seize étages d’inter- 
minables rues tirées au cordeau, avec des 
cheminées d’usine et des tours Eiffel pour toute 
perspective— ow statues et bas-reliefs seront 
exclusivement fabriqués de piéces destinées & 
la machine et fagonnées en gros—ou enfin la 
méme cotonnade, ‘ violette, triste, et pauvre,’ 
eenene aura remplacé les quelques costumes nation- 
aux qui tranchent encore sur la désespérante 
monotonie de nos confections 4 bon marché ? 
C’est cette tendance que dénoncent tous ceux 
qui s'intéressent & l'avenir comme au _ passé 
artistique de l’Inde. C'est contre elle que 
doivent réagir, si elles veulent faire couvre 
féconde, les écoles d’art fondées par le Gouverne- 
ment anglais avec une générosité, dont ily a lieu 
de lui savoir gré, mais qui aurait pu étre parfois 
mieux dirigée. L’art dans |’Inde sera indien, 
ou il ne sera pas.” 

This comes well from a French writer. 
We trust the admirers of Parisian and other 
modern civilizations will mark and learn. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Scribes and Pharisees. By William Le 
Queux. (White & Co.) 
Mr. Le Quevx “works up” his subjects 
thoroughly. If he is describing the daily 
routine of a newspaper office, the roulette 
tables of Monte Carlo, or the galleries of the 
Uffizi, he takes equal trouble to complete 
the picture. ‘Scribes and Pharisees’ is, as 
he says, a story of literary London, of the 
life which for the literary man “ pos- 
sesses so many bitter memories.’”’ Some of 
the memories in question are no doubt due 
to the fact that the literary man insists on 
marrying a lady whom he met at the corner 
of Chancery Lane. Murder and drink are 
among the less serious complications of her 
life, and the young journalist and writer of 
fiction learns all about her, after marriage. 
The narrative is not very edifying, but it is 





well and carefully written, and it constitutes a 
distinct advance on the volumes which Mr. 
Le Queux has published in the course of the 
last few years. 


Where Three Creeds Meet. By J. Campbell 

Oman. (Grant Richards.) 
Mr. Oman, we should imagine, is not 
accustomed to novel-writing, for he some- 
what spoils the effect of excellent ideas by 
a rather clumsy way of telling his story. 
He makes the mistake of dissipating the 
interest by taking up the characters one by 
one and not weaving the threads of con- 
nexion tightly enough together. He also 
in one case interrupts the thread of a 
character’s story to go back on her previous 
history, which a little expertness could have 
avoided. But, in spite of these defects, the 
book is really interesting. Mr. Oman enters 
into the lives of Mussulmans, Hindus, and 
Christians in a little Indian town, and 
makes them appear very real. We have 
rarely come across exotic characters which 
strike one with so much truth as Mahir, the 
Mohammedan coxcomb; Moradun, his Hindu 
mistress; Lateefun and her mother the Mog- 
lini. The only character which appears 
somewhat of a caricature is the English 
missionary. With great skill, too, Mr. 
Oman conveys how slender is the real in- 
fluence of the English sahib on the daily 
lives of the Indians: he comes in to make 
things straight in a difficulty or as the stern 
judge of their misdeeds; but he is really 
somebody in a quite different world from 
their own. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Oman intends to follow this up with two more 
stories. Let him tell them quite simply, 
and not think too much of the purposes with 
which he announces that he intends to write 
them. 





By Thorold Ashley. With 
(Ward, Lock 


Sir Tristram. 
Frontispiece by F. Ewan. 
& Co.) 

In spite of obvious drawbacks—clumsy con- 
struction, unskilful manipulating of scenes 
and characters, and want of due proportion 
throughout—this story shows a power of 
realizing characters and situations which 
may hold some promise for the future of its 
author. The enthusiastic and priggish girl 
with latent fine qualities, who writes essays 
for a University Extension lecturer, and then 
bestows her heart and hand upon him in an 
ill-advised moment, is consistent through- 
out. Her husband is also a good sketch of 
a thoroughly unscrupulous and vulgar- 
minded adventurer, though the later scenes 
illustrative of his real nature and steady 
deterioration are somewhat crude and 
exaggerated. Hylda’s sufferings from him 
and from the surroundings into which she 
is introduced are perfectly real. Her saintly 
cousin, who gives his name to the book, is 
quite the least effective of its features. The 
heartlessness of Hylda’s mother strikes one 
also as over-strained and not very skil- 
fully dealt with. The story has the merit 
of a happy ending. The frontispiece is 
clever. 





The Lake of Wine. 
( Heinemann.) 
Tue story of the various passions, chiefly 
evil, which raged over the possession of a 
jewel called by the above name, has qualities 


By Bernard Capes. 








of a solid order, in more senses than one, It 
is by no means easy reading, not only on 
account of its material weight and substance 
but also because it is written in that difficult 
and complicated language which the ad. 
mirers of Mr. Meredith have adopted in order 
to show their reverence for the Master. The 
adventures of the various gallants, ruffians 
and heroines described are in themselves 
spirited, fresh, and of fairly sustained in. 
terest when once the persevering reader has 
disentangled the meaning of the complex 
phrases in which they are too often en. 
veloped. But the process is one which 
readers of even the genuine Meredithian 
work sometimes feel irksome. Whether it 
is wise for a lesser writer to expect people 
to take this trouble in deciphering an 
imitation is, to say the least, doubtful, 
“He might pad it like an Ojibbeway, 
but she heard him. She heard him and 
turned, her eyes opening chatoyant.” Shortly 
afterwards she ‘“glinted at him with 
adumbrated pupils.” Whatever this may 
mean, it is not English, nor is it effective 


jargon. 


Mars. By 8. Darling Barker. 
son & Co.) 


A rorGEs his father’s name to cheques, and 
asks B to cash them. B, believing the sig- 
natures to be genuine, does as he is asked, 
and gives the money to A. Thereupon B is 
convicted and sent to penal servitude on 
purely circumstantial evidence. On this 
queer foundation a very readable story is 
constructed to illustrate the character of B’s 
daughter, a lady of very youthful age, whose 
name is Mars. The villain A tries to ruin 
her, but she befriends him and extracts a 
confession. She marries an earl, but manages 
to get the villain ‘“‘set up” again. Her 
father forgives the villain, and all ends 
happily. In places the story is very prettily 
written; it can be read without offence by 
the most susceptible. 


(Hutchin- 


By Sidney Pickering. (Bow- 


Wanderers. 
den.) 
TueErE is good enough writing in this volume 
to suggest a wish that it was more consistent 
in its interest. The subject is sufficiently 
novel. A gentleman and his daughter 
tramp and camp out for ten years until she 
becomes a woman, when she is sent to the 
luxurious country house of her mother. 
She has then to choose between her mother 
and her father. The attraction of such a 
story depends solely on its treatment, and 
the harshest critic will hardly grudge its 
writer praise for her skill. There is 4 
curious alternation in the chapters—one 1s 
good, the next is less so, and the next again 
is excellent. The result is, however, in no 
sense unpleasing. There is a good render- 
ing of an old West-Country song at p. 189. 
The story is one nearly of to-day. It is far 

the best we have seen from this pen. 


Complications Sentimentales. Par Paul Bourget. 
(Paris, Lemerre.) 
Or M. Bourget’s three novels in one volume, 
the first brings two married couples from 
Paris society into that of England; but the 
treatment of London in June and of the 
Saturday to Monday party of the English 
country house is less successful than that 
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by Mile. de Bovet in her last book. From 
the second novel we learn that the states- 
men of the Third French Republic use the 

lice to steal for pretty ladies their com- 

romising letters from the desks of their 
fito lovers. The third novel, which is by 
far the most interesting of the three, con- 
tains a philosophy of M. Bourget’s stories of 
adultery. Since the fall of the Conservative 
Government of May 16th, he declares, the 
whole upper class of France have thought 
it unworthy of them to accept public func- 
tions, and the ‘unemployed powers of the 
head of the family fall heavily on his 
home.’ The man who, if he had had work 
todo, would have done it with activity, pre- 
cision, and conscience, becomes fussy, and 
gives no interest in life to the imagination 
of his wife. The husband’s friend, at all 
events, is different, or may possibly prove 
to be so, and he occupies the unoccupied 
brain. M. Bourget is less conspicuously 
“an outsider” than he was, but he still 
sometimes suggests that he considers he has 
a mission to preach in naughty novels 
sermons to ‘“‘Hupper” circles. It is the 
fashion in France to laugh at Ohnet, but the 
first two of the three novels in this volume, 
in their immorality with a moral, have a 
more vulgar note than even the incur- 
sions into society of the avowedly middle- 
class author. 

We remark that Paris clubmen are still ‘‘in 
the note” when they call for the “ B. and 8.” 
of thirty to forty years ago. 





SPORTING LITERATURE, 


Many readers besides sportsmen will welcome 
with pleasant anticipation the appearance of 
Short Stalks, Second Series, by Edward North 
Buxton (Stanford), the first series having been 
deservedly popular. Nor will they be dis- 
appointed, for throughout the same easy and 
cheery tone prevails. Though, by confession, 
considerably on what is called the wrong side 
of fifty, Mr. Buxton preserves in a remarkable 
degree the strength and spirit of youth, and 
generally in ‘his remarks shows the sound mind 
which we expect to find ina sound body. Yet he 
cannot visit Crete on a sporting trip without dis- 
covering a Turkish atrocity, the evidence being 
purely Cretan ; onthe other hand, he has nothing 

ut good to say of Russian methods in the 
Caucasus. The chief interest, however, of the 
volume lies in the first chapter about Somali- 
land, and the most striking part of the story is 
told by the map. Readers of Capt. Swayne’s 
admirable book ‘Seventeen Trips through 
Somaliland’ (Athen. No. 3539, August 24th, 
1895) may recall how he met the Abyssinians, 
who had pressed forward from their own 
country beyond Gildessa and Harrar, at Jig- 
Jiga, where they had a post, and whence they 
harried the neighbourhood, the people of which 
eagerly sought British protection. Yet if Mr. 
Buxton’s map is approximately correct (and we 
see no reason for questioning its accuracy) a 
vast strip of this very country has been handed 
over to the Emperor Menelek and the tender 
mercies of his soldiers, to be exploited, if he 
may be trusted, by Prince Henry of Orleans in 
the interests of France. Concerning this the 
author remarks :— 

“A much more important question [than that of 
sport merely] would appear to be the political posi- 
tion of the vast territory to the south of our pro- 
tectorate as far as the Juba River. This has hitherto 

en included in the Italian protectorate, though 
their eceupation of it was never effective, and the 
tribes to a great extent acknowledged British 
influence. The terms of the treaty delimit our 


Tontiers with the Abyssinians to the south as well 
as to the west, implying, as it seems to me, that 
they are now our neighbours on that side. This 





enormous transfer of territory, if it has taken 
place, together with numerous tribes, from our 
allies to the tender mercies of the Abyssinians, has, 
so far, been received almost sub silentio. When 
understood it will undoubtedly cause pain to those 
who know and like the Somali tribesmen. These 
people trust the ‘English, and, whether reasonably 
or not, look to us to save them from oppression.” 


This is far from pleasant reading to average 
Englishmen ; the possibilities of Abyssinian 
encroachment, backed by foreign powers, were 
plainly indicated in this journal in the review 
already quoted, and one is compelled to ask 
whether the desertion of these people and the 
abandonment of our protectorate is another 
graceful concession to foreign opinion, of which 
we have had recent experience in China. Mr. 
Buxton visited the Carpathians, where he was 
most successful with the great stags. Also, he 
made trips to Egypt and Sinai in search of ibex, 
and to Daghestan, in the Caucasus, where if he 
met with poor sport he had experience of Russian 
hospitality, of which he deservedly speaks in 
the highest terms. Though an experienced 
traveller, he was—partly from want of know- 
ledge of the languages and partly, perhaps, from 
not having an intimate knowledge of Oriental 
methods—completely in the hands of his hosts, 
who had more care to pass him on safe than to 
show him sport. The illustrations are excellent 
and add much to the interest of the volume, 
which is well printed and attractive. 

That tastes differ is proverbial, and is as true 
in matters of sport as in other things; hence 
caution is required in dealing with such forms 
as do not happen to appeal strongly to one’s 
taste. Of these varieties—less appreciated, pos- 
sibly, because not fully realized —is tarpon- 
fishing with rod and line; yet it attracts an in- 
creasing number of votaries, to whom Mr. Ward’s 
English Angler in Florida (Rowland Ward) may 
prove interesting and useful—interesting be- 
cause of the descriptions of the journey, the 
life in Florida, the successes and failures, and 
more than all by reason of the excellent illus- 
trations, of which there are thirty-eight in a 
total of one hundred and twenty-two pages ; 
useful on account of the hints given about 
tackle, the general arrangements for fishing, 
and the record of captures, in which weight 
and length are stated. The chief attraction of 
tarpon-tishing is playing and landing a fish of 
great size, gameness, and strength. Unfor- 
tunately it is useless for the table, and the con- 
sequence is that, after a good day, half a dozen 
great fish, over six feet long on an average, 
and weighing, say, from 1001b. to 150 lb. 
apiece, have some scales taken off as trophies, 
and are then cast to the dogs and vultures, or 
perhaps may be utilized as manure at the roots 
of some fruit tree. Occasionally, when one of 
those fish is being played, a shark pursues and 
bites the tarpon in half, thereby suggesting a 
further development of this class of sport. For 
if trolling a mullet to catch a tarpon, with the 
struggles of the latter for excitement, is grand 
sport, how much grander to troll a tarpon and 
hook a shark, whose play in these regions might 
just now lead to pursuit by American cruisers 
and to all manner of international complications. 
The volume need scarcely be examined as litera- 
ture—it has no pretension that way ; but it is 
well and handsomely turned out. There is no 
index. 








SHORT STORIES. 


An allegorical narrative, an episode in Ori- 
ental life, and some tales, more or less imagi- 
native, of modern days in England, make up the 
contents of The Heart of Miranda, by Mr. H. B. 
Marriott Watson (Lane). The first gives its 
name to the book ; but the story which recounts 
the adventures of a European in an Eastern 
household contains the best reading. There is 
no indication that any of these stories have pre- 
viously appeared in print. They are dedicated 
to Mr. Henry James, and some of tlem are 





collectively referred to as ‘‘ winter-tales.” Apart 
from careful writing, they do not show any very 
remarkable characteristic. They are all read- 
able, and will support the author’s reputation 
as a capable man of letters. A heart ‘‘informed” 
with love, or some such attribute, is a phrase 
which occurs with noticeable frequency. 

Where the Trade Wind Blows, by Mrs. 
Schuyler Crowninshield (Macmillan & Co.), 
are short stories about life in the West Indies. 
The lingo of broken English, faithfully re- 
produced, is somewhat difficult to understand 
at times, but there is a residuum which makes 
very good reading. The author has seized with 
much art the lazy, affectionate, yet passionate 
and utterly dishonest character of the natives, 
and without much insistence makes the half- 
wild and voluptuous life of these islands very 
real. The best story is ‘The Value of a Banana 
Leaf’; some of them, however, like ‘ Corndeau,’ 
are too slight, except merely as pictures of a 
native scene ; otherwise the motive seems hardly 
adequate. But the book ought to be looked on 
as a whole, and so considered it presents a 
complete picture of the West Indies. 

Entanglements: the Woman's Weaving. By 
Francis Prevost. (Service & Paton.)—This is 
a collection of five short stories. They are 
exceedingly modern, and very like many other 
short stories. They have, as the title sug- 
gests, a flavour of impropriety; and if they 
are not so improper as some others of their 
class, they are (in compensation?) more 
amusing than most. The style is characterized 
by florid description and excessive metaphor. 
In pursuit of the former, scenes are laid in 
Russia, the South Sea islands, and Sicily; and the 
latter reaches its climax when, in a single page, 
scandal is described as carrion borne by crows, 
water running through a sieve, froth blown by 
the wind, and the scent of sawn pine from a 
gallows. We cannot resist quoting one of Mr. 
Prevost’s gems :— 

“A wailing cry, swelling, spreading, rose like a 
smoke of sound from that floor of living things, 
and the next instant it was a vague whirl of 
curdling colour, which escaped from the square by 
every exit like water from a lifted sieve.” 

People who like this sort of thing will find this 
just the sort of thing they like. 

The first story in Mr. H. M. Gilbert’s col- 
lection, Of Necessity (Lane), is distinguished 
from others of its kind only by aa elaborate 
preciosity which begins in affectation and 
ends in bad grammar. It is as if Mr. Gil- 
bert had searched his dictionary for the most 
affected phrases which the English language 
could provide. But closer examination shows 
that the language is not English and that the 
author owes most to himself. There is no 
verb ‘‘to tense,” and there is no need for 
one; “strain” exactly expresses the meaning 
required. We do not like “linkages” and 
“innervated ”; ‘‘adapt” is a transitive verb; 
and the man who could coin “ frenzyingly ” 
is beyond the pale of human sympathy. The 
rest of the book offends more in matter than 
in manner. Sordid tales of mean lives are 
neither good reading nor good art ; and a recur- 
rent flavour of nastiness makes them neither 
pleasanter nor more artistic. 

There are some successful efforts in narrative 
among the fourteen stories which are collectively 
entitled The Ape, the Idiot, and other People, 
by W. C. Morrow (Grant Richards). All are 
well-told tales, though some have an advantage 
over others as regards originality. Nearly all 
show signs of Transatlantic composition ; and 
the subject-matter of several is connected with 
the Pacific States of the American Union. The 
second and third stories in the collection appear 
to suggest the title of the book ; the first, which 
is a remarkable narrative of prison life, is in- 
cluded under the general description of stories 
relating to ‘‘other people.” It is not difficult 
to trace at times the influence of some distin- 
guished writers of short stories in Mr. W. C. 
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Morrow’s composition ; but there are several 
which are quite autochthonous. As a volume 
the collection is well worth reading, and is 
readily distinguished from the mass of repub- 
lished magazine articles. We have read the 
whole book with interest. 

‘‘The malignant hours of sickness and doubt 
and care” have, we fear, set their mark on 
Nigel Tourneur’s Hidden Witchery (Smithers). 
The volume contains six short stories of varying 
interest, a longer narrative of obscure meaning, 
and a dramatic dialogue which shows skill and 
refinement. The author tells us in the sentence 
quoted above that he writes under difficulties ; 
and he adds that in these stories and sketches 
‘“*there may be traced the inception, growth, 
strength, waywardness of physical manhood cul- 
minating in self-knowledge and abnegation.” 
We find it hard to realize the description of his 
work. It is painstaking; it deals with some 
very unpleasant subjects; it involves the use 
of obscure words and phrases. In one place we 
read: ‘‘His arms twined about her slender 
shoulders, and he munched the honey of her 
mouth.” The book can hardly be regarded as 
satisfactory literature. 


Red Coat Romances. By E. Livingston Pres- 
cott. (Warne & Co.)—Military tales are be- 
coming as popular as were naval novels in the 
time of Capt. Marryat, and we are glad to 
recognize the fact, for though the warlike in- 
stinct among Englishmen needs no stimulus, 
the military spirit certainly does. Among those 
who have aided in promoting a love of a mili- 
tary life Mr. Prescott has attained an honour- 
able position, and the present collection of short 
stories will add to his reputation. All the stories 
in the book under review are good; but the 
best of them are ‘Judgment by Default’ and 
‘The Golden Pathan.’ The first is most touch- 
ing, while the second is of a highly humorous 
character. To give an idea of them would be 
unkind to the readers of Mr. Prescott’s book. 
The only indifferent item in the bill of fare set 
before us is ‘Corporal by Mistake,’ for it is both 
stale and foolishly improbable. It will, how- 
ever, we daresay, prove attractive to schoolboys 
and ladies. 








CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 


Menander’s Georgus. A Revised Text by 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
may be congratulated on producing a text of 
the new Menander fragment considerably in 
advance of the Geneva version of M. Nicole, 
which we reviewed last October, and cheaper to 
boot. Critics, foreign and English, have, of 
course, contributed something since the editio 
princeps; but, apart from this, we suppose, 
though this is nowhere precisely stated, that 
the very considerable amount of new letters 
now printed as deciphered in the papyrus is 
due to the work of the new editors on it at 
Geneva. The sense and vocabulary are both 
clearer. Thus the line 

éxvAto’ éxeivos* Eortiv oipw lev povov 
of the Geneva version is improved to 

E{no’ exeivos’ oti oipalew paxpav. 
We are glad to see that ((@)v7’ (61), which we 
suggested in our previous review, is now printed, 
and also that the papyrus is represented (with- 
out any comment) as reading wapeuvOeir’ (60) 
instead of zapéuvGev’, which we noted as strange. 
In 56 M. Nicole deciphered x... €4. vos, which 
he made into an unsatisfactory kaGaipnovos. The 
new editors are able to read xndeu(0)vos, with 
only one letter as conjecture, though how far 
this result is due to actual inspection of the 
papyrus, or the suggestion of the word, we 
think by Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, is not clear. 
The play is still largely a muddle, and the 
translation doubtful in places; but the good 
work of the editors deserves praise, especially 
as there is a tendency to depreciate English 





scholarship as insignificant compared with con- 
tinental. 


Aischyli Tragedie. Edited by Lewis Camp- 
bell. (Macmillan & Co.)—This new volume of 
the ‘Parnassus Library” is all that could be 
desired in form and appearance. The text is 
one of the best we have yet seen; it follows 
the sound principle of belief in the Medicean 
MS., which modern critics, we are glad to note, 
have found more sensible than they used to, 
Thus Prof. Campbell reads with the MS. in 
‘ Ag.’ 670 :— 

OTpaTov KapovTos Kal Kak@s wrodoupéevor, 
where Prof. Weil must needs, in the Teubner 
text, print xaterrodnpévov, apparently for the 
poor reason that this compound occurs in ‘S.c. T.’ 
809! We are sorry to see that the introduc- 
tions are growing in this series. Thirty pages 
are far too much; we do not want explanations 
of critical notes, still less English translations of 
passages. The variants added at the bottom 
of each page are quite sufficient. 

The late Prof. Nettleship greatly altered 
Conington’s Virgil for the better, not merely 
by revising and amplifying the notes, but by 
improving the text and providing valuable pro- 
legomena and excursuses. In the volume before 
us, containing the Eclogues and Georgics (Bell 
& Sons), Mr. Haverfield has continued the 
work of improvement, not only incorporating 
what notes Nettleship left on the margin of his 
copy, but printing the text as he gave it in Dr. 
Postgate’s ‘ Corpus,’ and he has also taken the 
opportunity of incorporating some of the results 
of Virgilian criticism during the past thirteen 
years. In its present form the book—although, 
of course, showing signs of its composite origin 
—is to be highly recommended as a useful and 
convenient help to those reading for classical 
honours at the universities. Mr. Haverfield 
has done his part of the work carefully and 
judiciously. 

Otium Didascali. Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse by W. Hobhouse. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—A despised art the author styles his 
practice of versification ; but many will share 
the pleasure it has given him to make these 
versions. They are excellent, though not quite 
of the first rank when measured against the best 
performances of the kind. And surely it was a 
mistake to translate so many stale things. Six- 
teen pieces of the present book are familiar to 
the present reviewer in previous versions. The 
Greek pieces do not seem so effective as the 
Latin. The latter are no mere ‘sickly exotics,” 
but show knowledge of classic models and a 
good deal of resource and taste in turning. 
Occasionally we seem to miss a suitable word. 
Thus, in Byron’s lines ‘To the River Po,’ which 
open 

P River, that rollest by the ancient walls, 
it seems a pity not to use either “‘ preeter-” or 
‘* subter-labor ” (both Virgilian), and put in the 
personal name of the river, as it is Latin, ina 
line like 

Eridane, antiquos qui subterlabere muros, 
instead of 

Amnis ad antiquos rapido qui laberis arces 

Flumine. 
In such Latin versions from modern poets Mr. 
Hobhouse is at his best, but we think ‘‘ Lead, 
kindly light,” unsuitable and also rather stale 
as a ‘‘ fair copy.” 

The translations into Latin elegiacs which Mr. 
S. G. Owen and Mr. J. S. Phillimore, of Christ- 
church, have modestly entitled Musa Clauda 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press), though idiomatic, 
do not please us so much as Mr. Hobhouse’s. 
‘Gray’s Elegy’ and several of their pieces are 
crambe repetita indeed. There is too much use 
of the present tense and the vocative where 
both seem forced. In ‘Sunday at Hampstead’ 
‘*the donkeys are hurried and worried, but we 
are not donkeys to-day,” is not adequately 
eae by ‘‘exercet mulos, nos levat ecce 

abor.” 





Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. Trang. 
lated, with an Introduction, by G. H. Rendall? 
Litt.D. (Macmillan & Co.)—Dr. Rendall, who 
wrote many years ago a monograph on Julian the 
Apostate, has turned his attention to another 
great pagan emperor, and has produced a new 
version of the famous commonplace book usually 
called the ‘ Meditations,’ but properly known 
as ‘Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself.’ 
The English translation which has enjoyed the 
greatest vogue hitherto is that of Mr. George 
Long. We havecompared this with Dr. Rendall’s, 
and both with the Greek, in many passages of 
different tenor, and cannot hesitate to say that, 
on the whole, Dr. Rendall has a great advantage 
over his predecessor. He has used some happy 
emendations of the text, has always taken more 
pains with the technical terms of philosophy, 
and has reproduced far better—especially in the 
emotional passages—the terseness and dignity of 
the original. In the matter of strict accu 
Dr. Rendall’s superiority is not so great, or is at 
least not so easily discovered. In examining 
about a dozen pages here and there we found 
Mr. Long the more correct in some details, Dr, 
Rendall in others. A well-known passage (ii. 17) 
is thus translated by Mr. Long :— 

“Of human life the time is a point and the sub- 
stance is in a flux, and the perception dull, and the 
composition of the whole body subject to putrefac- 
tion, and the soul a whirl, and fortune hard to 
divine, and fame a thing devoid of judgment. And, 
to say all in a word, everything whic belongs to 
the body is a stream, and what belongs to the soul 
is a dream and vapour, and life is a warfare and 
a stranger’s sojourn, and after-fame is oblivion. 
What then is that which is able to conduct a man? 
One thing and only one, philosophy. But this con- 
sists in keeping the demon within a man free from 
violence and unharmed, superior to pains and plea- 
sures, doing nothing without a purpose, nor yet 
falsely and with hypocrisy, not feeling the need of 
apother man’s doing or not doing anything ; and, 
besides, accepting all that happens, and all that is 
allotted, as coming from thence, wherever it is, from 
whence he himself came ; and, finally, waiting for 
death with a cheerful mind, as being nothing else 
than a dissolution of the elements of which every 
living being is compounded. But if there is no harm 
to the elements themselves in each continually 
changing into another, why should a man have any 
apprehension about the p Brora and dissolution of 
alt the elements? For it is according to nature, and 
nothing is evil which is according to nature.” 

Dr. Rendall writes :— 

“In man’s life, time is but a moment ; being,a 
flux ; sense is dim ; the material frame corruptible ; 
soul, an eddy of breath ; destiny hard to divine, an 
fame ill at appraise. In brief, things of the body 
are but a stream that flows, things of the soul a 
dream and vapour ; life, a warfare and a sojourn- 
ing ; and after-fame, oblivion. What then can direct 
our goings? One thing and one alone, philosophy; 
which ig, to keep the deity within inviolate and free 
from scathe, superior to pleasures and to pains, 
doing nothing at random, nothing falsely or dis 
ingenuously, lacking for naught, whatever others 
do or leave undone ; accepting the apportioned lot, 
as coming from the same source as man himself; 
and finally, in all serenity awaiting death, the natural 
dissolution of the elements of which each creature 
is compounded. And if the component elements 
have nought to fear in the continuous change from 
form to form, why should one look askance at the 
change and dissolution of the whole? It is of 
nature ; and nature knows no evil.” 

Here Mr. Long renders more correctly the sens¢ 
of dvevde Tov GAXov roujoal Te} py ToLnTal, 
and has also noticed the important zo(év of ws 
éxeiOév robev épxopeva SOev avdros HAGev : but 
Dr. Rendall treats 7 5¢ dijun axprrov better, 
though not well, and is far more faithful to the 
Aristotelian brevity of the Greek. The intro- 
duction is much longer than thetranslation. It 
consists of two parts, the first being a general 
account of Stoic dogma, of which the bestchapters 
are an ingenious theory of the development of 
Stoicism from earlier schools, and a discussion 
of its attractions for the Roman mind. The 
statement of Stoicism itself is confused by too 
much incidental criticism, written in the jargoD 
of all the philosophies. The second part 1s % 
study of Marcus himself, which is admirable 
alike in learning and in pathos, and will do to 
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many readers the good service of removing the 

rejudice that Book I. of -the ‘ Meditations’ 
often inspires, and that prevents them from 
enjoying what Matthew Arnold called ‘the 
imperishable benefit ” of Marcus’s acquaintance. 

Cornelio Tacito nella Storia della Coltura. Da 
F. Ramorino. (Milan, Hoepli.)—This slight 
discourse to Florentine students is interesting 
and often curious reading. Prof. Ramorino 
takes a rapid view down the course of the cen- 
turies of the influence and reputation of Tacitus. 
In 1642 he was styled ‘‘the oracle of politics 
for fifteen hundred years past”! In his pages 
was found authority for regicide, democracy, 
Cesarism, and general morals. Oliver Crom- 
well was measured with the Tacitean Tiberius 
and found wanting. Ata later date Napoleon 
thought the views paraded as Tacitean philo- 
sophy of sufficient importance to need repres- 
sion. But though the man of to-day does not go 
tothe ‘ Annals’ for the whole art of government, 
or to the ‘Agricola’ for a model life, the his- 
torian’s literary merits will prevent his being 
forgotten. The newspaper commonplace “ con- 
spicuous by their absence” is an instance of 
surviving Tacitean epigram. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Cry of the Children, by Mr. Frank Hird, 
published by Mr. James Bowden, has not only 
a sensational title, but a sensational cover, and 
yet is not, we fear, exaggerated in its exposure 
of child slavery in the East-End of London. It 
contains in an appendix an account, in her 
own East-End dialect, of a typical East-Ender 
—a ‘‘night-watchwoman,” or rather, to use the 
popular phrase, an ‘‘early caller’”—who has 
been the author’s guide: one of the best speci- 
mens of the East-End language with which we 
have met. 

Me. E. Spencer Mort (Nathaniel Gubbins), 
instead of attending to his military duties in 
Burmah, attended horse races and lost money 
in India; for this and other reasons he 
eventually found it necessary to leave the 
Queen’s service. Since then he has continued 
to attend horse races, and he has acted with 
travelling companies and edited newspapers at 
aloss. In A Mingled Yarn (Arnold) he writes 
a chatty and unabashed account of himself from 
his earliest infancy to the present day. He has 
afew amusing stories to tell, but on the whole 
his book is rather strong meat to those who are 
not especially conversant with the arcana of 
racing. 

Mr. James Bowpen publishes an excellent 
translation, by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, of 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin’s Evolution of France 
wnder the Third Republic. There is an intro- 
duction to the book by Dr. Shaw, which is too 
eulogistic to be sound. No attempt has been 
made to check the misstatements of the author, 
although this ‘‘authorized edition” contains 
“additions” by Dr. Shaw. We are still assured, 

as we were in the original French version, that 
the wicked policy of England towards Tunis 
forced on French intervention ; and the diffi- 
culties which history presents to the working 
out of this theory are explained by the amazing 
statement that England at the last moment 
“decided that matters had altered their aspect, 
and that, perhaps, it was more urgent to hinder 
the encroachments of triumphant Italy than 
those of conquered France.” The time which has 

d since the French invasion has rendered the 

umirs so much of a joke in France that it is 
both startling and ridiculous to find their “ in- 
vasion” of Algeria still alleged as a ground for 
the French invasion of Tunis. A foot-note, 
upon which we commented in reviewing the 
original, still asserts that ‘‘among the English 
it was a current pleasantry to say that the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir had been won by the 
‘cavalry of St. George.’ This was the name 
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pound sterling each, upon which was the effigy 
of St. George striking down the dragon.” This 
absurd story, based upon two direct misstate- 
ments, is even more singular when read in an 
English garb than it was in the French volume. 
The author is so blindly eulogistic of the whole 
policy of the French Republic that he still 
rejoices over the foolish ultimatum of France 
which caused the rejection of the Drummond- 
Wolff Convention for the ultimate evacuation of 
Egypt. The date ‘‘ 1883,” now given for this 
blunder, is, of course, a blunder for 1888. 
Another mistake in this volume is in the table 
of contents — ‘*the Great Minister,” for the 
Great Ministry. In an account of West African 
negotiations we are prophetically told that 
‘*our new Empire encloses......the British Gold 
Coast.” The last official statement of the 
British Government upon the subject was that 
they would not tolerate the enclosure of the 
Gold Coast by France, as Sierra Leone and 
Lagos had previously been enclosed. We fear, 
however, that the agreement recently virtually 
concluded in Paris, but not yet published, will 
be found to have surrendered our rights upon 
this point. 

M. Crunet, the distinguished French barrister, 
is as high an authority on private international 
law as Prof. Westlake, and he also takes much 
interest in the study of the most difficult ques- 
tions of international law proper. He publishes 
through MM. Marchal & Billard, of Paris, a 
pamphlet, under the title Questions de Droit 
Maritime International, in which he deals with 
the replies of British ministers tu questions 
lately addressed to them on the subject of our 
position as neutrals in the conflict between the 
United States and Spain. M. Clunet appears 
to question the soundness of the declaration of 
the Attorney-General to the effect that it is 
perfectly justifiable for a British subject, in spite 
of the proclamation of neutrality, to sell contra- 
band and to carry it to a belligerent, which, of 
course, he does at his risk, it being the business 
of the other belligerent to capture it if he can. 
This question was, naturally, one of those 
which were at issue between France and the 
United States when war arose upon several 
such matters between the two republics, 
and gave rise to an active correspondence in 
1796. The principles since maintained in the 
great American text-books were laid down in 
the terms which the Attorney-General followed, 
and we do not know that M. Clunet could 
produce any considerable authorities on the 
other side. His own country greatly bene- 
fited by our application of the principle in 
1870, and the prolongation of the resistance 
of the levies of Gambetta was largely 
assisted by the trade in contraband from the 
United Kingdom and from the United States. 
The only quotation bearing upon the matter 
which M. Clunet gives is from Klun on ‘ Neu- 
trality,’ to the effect that the Japanese com- 
plained in 1894 of our supplying China with 
contraband, and that ‘‘it does not appear that 
the British Cabinet was able to contest the 
soundness of the complaint.” This surely is 
a weak attack upon a principle so generally 
recognized. 

Tue Macmillan Company publish The Finances 
of New York City, by Mr. Edward Dana Durand. 
The debt of Greater New York is now about 
38,000,000/. sterling, and it is a consideration 
which makes it the harder to the New York tax- 
payers to bear that a large portion of this 
gigantic sum has gone into the pockets of those 
who have swindled them in the manner dis- 
passionately described in the scientific work 
before us. 

Messrs. Macmittan have issued in their 
sixpenny series that popular story Robbery 
under Arms, 


Mr. Case's visit to this country has no 
doubt suggested to Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


of two of the distinguished author’s works, 
Bonaventure, a delightful series of Louisianan 
sketches, and John March, Southerner, of which 
copies lie before us. 

To many the neat edition of Coventry Pat- 
more’s volumes of suggestive essays, Principle 
in Art, dc., and Religio Poete, which Messrs. 
Bell have brought out, will be acceptable. They 
have been rearranged according to the plan 
proposed by the poet a little time before his 
lamented death, and some corrections have 
been introduced. —Mr. Gibson's translations 
of The Cid Ballads, originally issued in two 
volumes, reappear in one volume, printed, we 
fancy, from the same plates (Kegan Paul & Co.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Baring-Gould’s (S.) Lives of the Saints, Vols. 13 and 14, 8vo. 
10/ net, cl. 
Bible for Home and School, arranged by E. T. Bartlett and 
J. P. Peters, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Geden’s (A. S ) Studies in Comparative Religion, 12mo. 2/6 
Moody’s (D. L) The Faith which Overcomes, and other 
Addresses, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Tanner's (J.) Daniel and the Revelation, the Chart of 
Prophecy, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Walker (J), of Carnwath Free Church, Prefatory Memoir by 
Rev. R. Logan, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bayliss’s (Sir W.) Rex Regum, a Painter’s Study of the Like- 
ness of Christ, cr. 8vo. 6/ net, cl. 
Gwynn’s (S.) Memorials of an Eighteenth-Century Painter 
(James Northcote), illustrated, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Johnstone's (J.) The Fivding of St. Augustine’s Chair, 3/ net. 
Rothenstein’s (W.) English Portraits, a Series of Litho- 
graphed Drawings, folio, 35/ net, cl. 
Sparkes’s (W. E.) Blackboard Drawing, 4to. 5/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Donne’s (J. M.) Colloquy and Song, or Sport in Leash of the 
Muses, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Harte’s (B.) Some Later Verses, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Music. 
Hathaway's (J. W. G.) An Analysis of Mendelssohn’s Organ 
Works, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Quaker (A) of the Olden Time, being a Memoir of John 
Roberts, by his Son, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Sctence, 
Arundel’s (W. B.) Ackworth Birds, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
Chrystal’s (G.) Introduction to Algebra, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Cooke's (C. W. R.) A Book about Cider and Perry, 2/6 cl. 
Detmer’s (Dr. W.) Practical Plant Physiology, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Houston (K. J.) and Kennedy's (A. E.) Recent Types of 
Dynamo - Electric Machinery, royal 8vo. 24/ net, cl.; 
Algebra Made Easy, 12mo. 3/ net, cl.; The Interpreta- 
tion of Mathematical Formule, cr. 8vo. 5/ net, cl. 
Priessnitz (V.), Founder of Hydropathy, Life of, by R. 
Metcalfe, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Becke (L) and Jeffery’s (W.) The Mutineer, a Romance of 
Pitcairn Island, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Dale’s (Mrs. A. M.) The Peril of a Lie, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Fielding’s (H.) The Soul of a People, 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Gleig’s (C.) The Edge of Honesty, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Halcombe’s (C. J. H.) The Love of a Former Life, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Macdonald’s (R.) Grace O'Malley, Princess and Pirate, 6/ cl. 
March’s (R. E.) Where Two Worlds Meet, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net, cl. 
Notes and Queries, General Index to Eighth Series, 4to. 6/ 
Pearce’s (J. H.) Ezekiel’s Sin, a Cornish Romance, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Platt’s (W.) Men, Women, and Chance, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Russell's (T. B.) A Guardian of the Poor, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Savage's (R. H.) In the Swim, er. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Scotv’s (Sir W.) Heart of Midlothian, 3/6 (Border Edition.) 
Sladen’s (D.) The Admiral, a Romance of Nelsun, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Thomas’s (R. H.) Penelve, or Among the Quakers, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Whiting’s (L.) fhe World Beautiful, Third Series, 12mo. 3/6 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Augustini Operum Sectio 2: Epistule, rec. A. Goldbacher, 


Part 2, 2im. 60. 
“y : Die Grundlagen der Christologie Schleier 


machers, 3m. €0, 
Holl (K.): Enthusiasmus u. Bussgewalt beim griechischen 


Moinchtum, 10m. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Helbling (A.): Der Zug der Cimbern u. Teutonen, Im. 
Soames @ N.):. Journal International d’Archéologie 
Numismatique, Vol. 1, 4 numbers, 16m. 

Music and the Drama. 

Wyzewa (T. de): Beethoven et Wagner, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Bapst (G.): Le Maréchal Canrobert, Souvenirs d’un Siécle, 
Vol. 1, 7fr. 50. ; ‘ 
Boyé (P.) : Stanislas Leszcezynski et le Trvisitme Traité de 


Vienne, lifr. 
Daudet (L.): Alphonse Daudet, 3fr. 50. 
Haussonville (Comte d’): La Duchesse de Bourgogne et 
l’Alliance Savoyarde sous Louis XIV., 7fr. 50. 

Geography and Travel, 
Ghika (Prince N. de): Cinq Mois au Pays des Somalis, 15fr. 
Philology. 
Geffcken (J.): Studien zu Menander, 2m. 50. 
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the propriety of issuing the convenient reprints 


Schweizer (B.): Gr tik der perga hen Inscbriften, 
6m. 
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Haber (F.): Grundriss der technischen Elektrochemie auf 

theoretischer Grundlage, 10m. 

General Literature. 

Ajalbert (J.): Sous le Sabre, 3fr. 50. 
Aynard (K.): Ames Recluses, 3fr. £0. 
Boy lesve (K.): Le Parfum des Iles Borromées, 3fr. 50. 
Charpentier (A.): L’Evangile du Bonheur, 3fr. 50. 
Dodillon (B.): Le Purgatoire de Madame Roblin, 3fr. 50. 
Ferriéres (J. de): Leur Fille, 3fr. 50. 
Ivray (J. a’): Le Prince Mourad, 3fr. 50 
Lesueur (D.): L’Amant de Geneviéve, 3fr. 50. 
Mendés (C.): Le Chercheur de Tares, 3fr. 50. 
Nion (F. de): Les Facades, 3fr. 50. 
Ossit: Il n’y a plus a’Iles Bienheureuses, 3fr. 50. 
Reibrach (J.): La Force de l’Amour, 3fr. 50. 











MR. A. W. BLACK. 


Mr Apam W. Brack, who died last Saturday, 
was the fourth and youngest son of the late 
Adam Black, of Edinburgh, and was born in 
1836. Educated at the High School and Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, he was initiated into the 
bookselling business by Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co., and his training at Cornhill stood him 
in good stead and prepared him for the more 
responsible duties of his father’s business, into 
which he was presently admitted a partner. 

His chief interest soon became centred in the 
‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica,’ the ninth edition of 
which was on the point of being put on the 
stocks. The task was somewhat arduous 
and anxious, and to this may be partly attri- 
buted his continued struggle with ill health. 
His father, from his experience of the seventh 
and eighth editions, did not encourage his sons 
to engage on a ninth, and even Dr. Hill Burton, 
with the kindly feeling of an old family friend, 
lifted up his warning voice against it. The sons, 
however, were not deterred, and succeeded in 
producing the first volume in 1875. 

In the earlier stages of the great under- 
taking the arrangement and details of articles 
were settled at meetings of the sub-editorial 
staff, and these were often held at Mr. Black’s 
house in York Place, Edinburgh, where, after 
a good dinner, arrays of books of reference 
took the place of the viands, and business 
went on toa late hour. Latterly, however, 
the editor took this department into his own 
hands, and the meetings were discontinued. 
Mr. Black crossed the Atlantic four times on 
matters connected with the issue of the ‘ Ency- 
clopzedia’ in the United States, where the ques- 
tions of copyright and customs duty were in- 
volved, and his intimate knowledge of details 
of the work proved highly useful. 

Mr. Black took a leading part in the com- 
plimentary dinner given on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1888, to the contributors of the ‘ Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica’ in the hall of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, under the presidency of 
the late Prof. Rober'son Smith, and delivered 
one of the best speeches made on that occasion. 

In the following August, while making a tour 
in France with his family, he was laid up in 
Paris with a bad attack of fever, from which he 
did not recover until the end of September ; and 
in May of 1891, his health still proving frail, he 
made up his mind to retire from business, 
although still taking an interest in its progress. 
He was now content to live quietly, visiting his 
club, attending the meetings of the Zoological 
Society, and taking his share in the work of his 
parish (Paddington), of which he had been 
elected a vestryman and churchwarden. In 
July last, however, Mr. Black unexpectedly 
developed an affection of the lungs, and under 
medical advice passed the winter at Algiers ; 
but, instead of benetiting by the change, he 
became worse, and conceived a great longing 
to return home. By the kind aid of Dr. Thom- 
son, of Algiers, he was enabled to dv so, though 
with great difficulty, and on reaching Hyde Park 
Square he was so exhausted that he had to take 
to his bed, from which it may be said he never 
rose again. He was pleased to see around 
him the members of his family and relatives, 
and, although conscious of the gradual ebbing 
of life, retained his mental faculties entire to 
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within a few days of his death, which he 
awaited with philosophic calmness. 

In politics, a taste for which he inherited 
from his father, he was a Liberal Unionist. He 
served on the Town Council of his native city 
for three years (1871-4), and in 1885 he 
was nominated for one of the Parliamentary 
divisions of Edinburgh, but his candidature did 
not prove successful. At this time he was 
chosen a J.P. for the City of Edinburgh and a 
member of the Reform Club. 

Mr. Black was a man more devoted to duty 
than pleasure, but he occasionally played golf, 
and cast his line at the riverside when occasion 
offered. He paid several visits to the Continent, 
but these were frequently in search of health. 
He joined the volunteers at the commencement 
of the movement in 1859, and went up to 
Hythe for training; but after some years 
business engagements obliged him to retire. 

Mr. Black married in 1874 a daughter of the 
late Mr. Morris C. Jones, of Gungrog, Mont- 
gomeryshire, and is survived by his widow, one 
daughter, and two sons. 








HENSHAW’S PLOT AGAINST THE PROTECTOR. 


Dr. GARDINER’s review of the remarks I have 
made on his treatment of Major Henshaw’s plot 
in vol. ii. of the ‘ History of the Protectorate’ 
is instinct with friendly feeling, and in the 
same spirit I accept his criticism, the more 
readily, perhaps, because it leaves intact the 
position which I ventured to maintain, namely, 
that it is misleading to assert that both plotter 
and plot were Royalist in heart and in reality, 
without also stating that Cromwell tried in 
vain to obtain from his first Parliament their 
acceptance of an opinion similar to Dr. Gar- 
diner’s assertion regarding that project. 

By way of preface, Dr. Gardiner informs his 
readers that Mr. Firth and Mr. Inderwick, men 
of historic renown, consider that they have 
effectually disposed of the evidence that I, 
now several years ago, adduced, showing that 
Cromwell's agency is visible in the insurrection 
which broke out at Salisbury during March, 
1655. Although that insurrection and Hen- 
shaw’s assassination plot are as unconnected with 
each other as are the Parliament Fields near 
Highgate and the Parliament in Westminster, 
I submit with equanimity to that depreciatory 
reminder ; and, in return, I may remind Dr. 
Gardiner that a wholly irrelevant attack at the 
outset of a trial is a sure sign that, in legal 
phraseology, the litigant **has got no case.” 

Dr. Gardiner justifies his silence regarding 
the Protector’s futile efforts to purge from the 
mind of Parliament their belief that Henshaw 
was his plot agent, because the fact ‘* that a 
number of people disliked Cromwell enough to 
believe him to be guilty of most infamous con- 
duct’ is no proof of his guilt. That is true, 
but that belief was held by ‘‘a number of 
people” who certainly did not dislike Crom- 
well, as they were the members of Parliament 
who, as Dr. Gardiner tells us, were ready to 
offer him ‘‘a royal title.” 

Dr. Gardiner then seeks to disparage Sagredo’s 
statement ‘‘that the Government often invents 
conspiracies” by denying my right to quote his 
words because the ambassador was not in Eng- 
land when the Henshaw plot went off. It is 
obvious that I used Sagredo, not as a witness, 
but as a contemporary chronicler such as Dr. 
Gardiner, in general, justly loves. 

A chronicler and an historian stand on the 
same footing, and so, if his contention is accepted, 
because we have the satisfaction of regarding 
him as our leading historian, 1 may not enrich 
a page with a quotation from his eloquent 
estimate of the character of Cromwell. He 
then proceeds to demolish Sagredo by an 
assertion that a mission of only five months’ 
duration would not enable a subtle Venetian, 
aided by the arts and opportunities of a diplo- 





matist, to gauge with accuracy the tendencies 
of public opinion and of the policy pursued by 
the chief actor upon the political stage before 
him. Such a notion hardly needs the disproof 
afforded by Sagredo’s able and interesting re- 
port, the work evidently of a well-informed and 
sagacious observer. And even if Dr. Gardiner’s 
opinion that an Italian ambassador would natur. 
ally ‘‘ think evil” of Cromwell was well founded 
Sagredo would have been a surprisingly seru. 
pulous Italian if he thought evil of a potentate 
for sending tempters and trepanners among his 
enemies. To put Sagredo’s evidence wholly 
out of court, Dr. Gardiner finally points out 
that at the time of Sagredo’s arrival in Lon. 
don Cromwell had no occasion to increase 
his guards, and did reduce the army. That 
statement is correct, but all the same Sagredo 
did not leave England until February, 1656; 
and during the January of that year Cromwell 
doubled the cost of his lifeguards, and raised it 
to a charge equivalent, according to our money 
value, of over 40,0001. a year (‘Cal. S. P 
Dom.,’ p. ix). 

Turning, then, to Henshaw, and to the belief 
that he was employed by Cromwell, Dr. Gar. 
diner is convinced of the unreality of that 
notion, because if the king's followers on the 
Continent had known that they had been 
duped, ‘‘ they would have cried out loudly on 
the wrong done to them” in their correspond- 
ence with each other. Shame compels silence. 
If an assumption founded on the ‘‘silence of 
Hyde and Nicholas” regarding that wretched plot 
be worth consideration, it is obvious that the 
Court party, who utilized Henshaw’s services, 
must have perceived, to their humiliation, that 
if they had been as cautious as their king, the 
lives of his followers would have been saved, 
and the disgrace of that abortive insurrection 
would have been averted. 

Dr. Gardiner then comes ‘‘ to closer quarters,” 
and asks me to explain why, if he was not 
a thorough Royalist, Henshaw was imprisoned 
by Richard Cromwell. My explanation may 
take the form of a question. Has Dr. Gardiner 
any indication of the cause of Henshaw’s im- 
prisonment ? Can he spy into the ‘‘hidden 
things” of that ultra-revolutionary season during 
1658-9, when a revolutionist government 
underwent revolution? Henshaw may have 
been sent to the Tower on mere vague sus- 
picion, or as an agent for the Levellers, or the 
army, or the French Government. The most. 
probable conjecture, however, is that Henshaw, 
in whose ‘‘rectitude” Dy. Gardiner has ‘‘no 
strong belief,” having in 1655 devoted himself to. 
Cromwell, then in the springtime of his power, 
in 1658 deserted the wreck of the Protectorate: 
Government, and intrigued in the guise of a 
true Royalist. 

And Dr. Gardiner comes to even “closer 
quarters” when he asserts that my “argumentsto. 
show that Cromwell favoured Henshaw’s escape. 
are pure guesswork.” If Gerard’s declaration on 
the scaffold of his confident belief that Henshaw 
was then in the hands of the Government is mere 
guesswork, it is the guesswork of a dying man; 
and as Henshaw, whilst his co - conspirators 
were arrested, was seen for days. openly plying 
the plotter’s trade in the public- houses and 
streets of London, it is not a mere guesswork 
conclusion that he was exempted from the 
hands of Cromwell’s constables. 

Having mentioned as a_ suspicious cir- 
cumstance that a conspirator named Alexander 
‘*was the only one of the supposed plotters 
who was examined by Cromwell himself,” Dr. 
Gardiner cannot ‘‘ quite follow the drift of this 
reasoning.” Perhaps he will be able to do s0, 
if I again state the leading features of the case. 
Alexander was accused by Henshaw of being 


the inventor and discoverer of the plot. ; he was 
one of Cromwell’s lifeguardsmen ; he told Crom- 
well on oath that he had agreed to take part in 
his assassination ; and Alexander was not sent to 
trial, and presumably escaped scot free. 


The 
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drift, not of ‘‘this reasoning,” but of these 
circumstances, is fairly obvious. 

It may be noticed that Dr. Gardiner, though 
in the region of ‘‘closer quarters,” wanders 
away from the noteworthy singularities that 
attend Alexander’s case; and he follows the 
same course when he defends his statement 
that during the spring or summer of 1654 a 
great Cavalier rising was impending under 
orders given by the king to the leading 
Royalists in England. Dr. Gardiner bases 
that statement on two documents—on a letter 
from the king to an influential Royalist in Lon- 
don, dated February, 1654, expressing hopes 
that before the summer the Royalists would 
effect a successful insurrection; and on an en- 
couraging report, made in March, of the zeal 
and readiness to rise that the king’s emissary 
found throughout Western England. Following 
Dr. Gardiner’s references, I cited those docu- 
ments fully and accurately. To do so certainly 
was my intention. Dr. Gardiner, however, 
much to my regret, complains of my treatment 
of his evidence, of misconstructions which I never 
constructed, and of my misuse of the inverted 
comma ; and having thus disposed of my re- 
marks, he assumes that he has substantiated 
his statement. 

Surely a letter containing an expression 
of hope in February, and an_ encouraging 
report in March, do not, without further evi- 
dence, prove that a Royalist insurrection was im- 
pending during the spring or summer of that year 
under orders from the king? Charles evidently, 
as time went on, became convinced that an 
insurrection was impossible. Even in July, 
the season when kings go forth to war, a report 
sent to him containing the stimulating news 
that in the north, south, and west of England 
and in Ireland the Cavaliers were ready for 
action, only drew from him a suggestion that 
his friends should keep quiet. Vol. ii. of the 
Calendar of the Clarendon MSS. contains an 
uninterrupted chain of evidence proving that the 
king gave no orders for an insurrection, and that 
no rising that ‘‘ would shake the Protectorate to 
the ground ” was in effective preparation during 
the spring and summer of 1654. This evidence 
Dr. Gardiner wholly ignores. 

To my regret, a slight contribution that I 
offered towards the support of Cromwell’s good 
fame as a defender of religious liberty has not 
been welcomed by Dr. Gardiner. He states 
that when the old Romish priest Southworth 
was condemned to death during June, 1654, 
‘pressure was put upon Oliver by the am- 
bassadors of Catholic states to save his life, but 
he refused to intervene.” On the contrary, 
judging by the notes of a contemporary diarist, 
I ventured to point out that Cromwell, on the 
intercession of the Portuguese ambassador, did 
what he could to avert Southworth’s execution, 
and that, though the assertion was made in 
vain, for Cromwell promised more than he 
could perform, he prayed God’s forgiveness if 
‘this hand should be consenting to the death of 
any for religion”; and the sincerity of that 
ejaculation cannot be doubted. May no offer- 
ing be permitted to the image that Carlyle hath 
set up save from the hand of a devotee ? 

Dr. Gardiner’s farewell sentence is an assur- 
ance that he is well aware that nothing that he 
“‘could say would alter ” my ‘‘ opinion of Crom- 
well, though it seems to” him ‘a pure halluci- 
nation.” 

As I may presume that the opinion which is 
a ‘*pure hallucination” is the opinion now 
under consideration—namely, that, according 
to the belief of his subjects, Cromwell often 
invented conspiracies—this may be my reply. 
Surely it is a strange circumstance that an his- 
torian, who of all others relies on evidence sup- 
plied by those who witnessed or took part in the 
events that he describes, should so wholly dis- 
regard the opinion held by members of Crom- 
well’s Parliaments, who obstinately adhered to 
my hallucination in spite of the Protector’s 





remonstrances, appeals to God, and protesta- 
tions that ‘‘I do not lie.” For my part, 
being certain that no person nowadays knows 
so much about Cromwell and his subjects as 
they did about themselves—a certainty confirmed 
by researches carried on for many years, follow- 
ing the track indicated by those outcries and 
exclamations—if Dr. Gardiner will bring an 
action against me for libel upon Cromwell, I 
am prepared to prove that, saving Venner’s 
attempt of April, 1657, the handiwork of 
Cromwell’s agents can be traced in every 
assassination and insurrection plot that arose 
during his protectorate, and that in one he took 
an active part, even though Mr. Inderwick be 
the opposing advocate, and Mr. Firth foreman 
of the jury; and Mr. Secretary Thurloe shall 
produce Mr. Corker’s reports describing the 
manufacture of that very conspiracy, over the 
convincing reality of which Henry Cromwell 
was so devoutly thankful. 
RecinaLtp F, D. PALcRave. 








SALE. 

Messrs. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HopGE con- 
cluded on Friday a three days’ sale of books and 
manuscripts from the libraries of the late Miss 
Anne Nouaille, the late Rev. S. M. Mayhew, 
and others. The principal items were: Missale 
ad Usum insignis Ecclesie Sarum, Antwerp, 
1528, 401. Shaw’s History and Antiquities of 
Staffordshire, 18). 15s. Vernet, (Kuvres 
représentant Divers Ports de Mer de France 
et d’Italie, 167. 10s. Rudyard Kipling’s 
Echoes, 1884, in the original wrapper, 271. 10s. ; 
and Departmental Ditties, Lahore, 1886, first 
edition, in the original wrapper, 10/._ Piranesi’s 
Opere, 301. Le Sieur Ollivier, Collection des 
Dessins des Poéles de Formes Antiques et 
Modernes, 221. Burlington Fine-Arts Club, the 
illustrated catalogue of the exhibition of portrait 
miniatures, 1889, 191.—Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son sold on May 27th Izaak Walton’s ‘ Lives,’ 
1670, a presentation copy from the author, with 
autograph inscription, for 71. 5s. 








MR. JOHN PAGET. 

THe late Mr. John Paget, whose death on 
Tuesday last, at the age of eighty-seven, is 
announced, was not only a notable police 
magistrate—he sat on the bench at Hammer- 
smith and at Wandsworth from 1864 to 1889— 
but an essayist of remarkable power and pene- 
tration. He was a frequent contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, in which appeared a 
series of searching criticisms of Lord Macaulay’s 
‘History,’ some of which were published in a 
separate volume in 1858, and the whole issued 
with the title of ‘The New Examen’ in 1861. 
Mr. Paget was a devoted admirer of the great 
Whig historian, but when his belief in him 
was rudely shaken he became his most remorse- 
less critic. As he wrote himself to Sir John 
McNeill :— 

“Sharing in his opinions, sympathizing in his 
feelings, and sincerely attached to that party in 

litics of which he was so brilliant an ornament, 

permitted myself to be carried away by the elo- 
quent torrent of his declamation; and it was not 
without many a struggle that I found myself com- 
pelled, by a dry examination of facts, to surrender 
the illusion by which I had been enthralled.” 
This revulsion of feeling produced ‘The New 
Examen.’ It was republished, together with 
a number of later historical and critical essays, 
contributed to Blackwood in the ‘‘ sixties,” in 
the well-known volume entitled ‘Paradoxes 
and Puzzles,’ in 1874. The ‘Judicial Puzzles’ 
at the end of the book are not the least inter- 
esting part of it. Among later essays may be 
noted the admirable article on ‘ Swift’ in Black- 
wood of May, 1876, in which Mr. Paget exposed, 
with a lawyer’s acute reasoning, the flimsiness of 
the evidence for Swift’s marriage and for the 
supposed final interview with Vanessa ; and the 
second essay on ‘Swift and Lord Macaulay’ 
(November, 1876), in which he returned tothe old 





attack and ‘‘showed up” Macaulay’s misrepre- 
sentations of Swift with all the vigour and rigour 
of his earlier criticism. Mr. Paget wrote pungent 
English ; he held strong views, and expressed 
them with fervour; and he brought to the ser- 
vice of criticism a singularly acute intelligence 
fortified by a lifetime of legal and judicial 
training and experience. His essays are per- 
manent contributions to historical criticism, 
even when he is most dominated by Macau- 
laiophobia. Like Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck (as he 
himself used to say), he possessed a ‘‘ petti- 
fogging intimacy with dates, names, and trifling 
matters of fact,” which was as disconcerting to- 
his opponents as in the case of Scott’s anti- 
quary it was to Sir Arthur Wardour. Mr. 
Paget married a daughter of the late Mr. 
William Rathbone, who survives him. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


I HAVE not sent you these notes from Paris 
earlier because I wished to wait for the latest 
results at the Academy. Instead of predictions, 
which are nearly always falsified by fact, I will 
give you something better—explanations, for an 
election at the Academy is always a decidedly 
interesting little chapter of history. 

The business was, of course, to fill up the 
places of M. le Duc d’Aumale and M. Henry 
Meilhac: a grand seigneur possessing many lofty 
qualities, a noble figure, a military writer who 
made and talked history, anda dramatic author, 
essentially Parisian, whose rooms in the Place 
de la Madeleine are now occupied (is this the 
irony of destiny ?) by a magasin de modes. The 
author of the ‘ Petite Marquise’ would have 
been diverted by the banter of this antithesis. 

To find a successor to the Duc d’Aumale was an 
embarrassing business for the Academy. The 
Institute of France, which is indebted for 
the Chateau of Chantilly to the liberality of the 
prince, is going to raise a statue to the memory 
of its illustrious member. But the statue was 
not enough. On the day that the Duc d’Aumale 
is publicly praised under the cupola the eulogium 
must be worthy of so great a memory. Several 
members of the Academy, and these the 
most distinguished, thought of emphasizing 
among the prince’s titles the one which was 
personally dearest to him, that of soldier, and 
asked themselves if a general was not re- 
quired to pronounce the speech of praise on 
the Duc d’Aumale. 

M. le Général du Barail had then just pub- 
lished his ‘Souvenirs,’ stories of adventure and 
war, which are for the army in Egypt, the Crimea, 
and Mexico, and, let us add, of Metz, what 
the famous ‘Mémoires’ of Marbot are for the 
Grand Army. Nothing could be more animated, 
more military, better told than these feats of 
war, written in a style resembling the galloping 
of a charger. Général du Barail undertook to 
become a candidate. He did so in an original 
style, by reminding the electors that he once had 
the honour of galloping by the side of the Due 
d’Aumale on the epic day of La Smala, and 
adding, ‘‘If I am chosen I shall consider this 
great honour as the crowning point of a laborious 
career.” 

From another point of view the friends of 
the Duc d’Aumale, remembering the deeply 
artistic side of his character, thought of 
putting in his place one of the most consider- 
able artists of to-day, who is also an excellent 
writer, M. Guillaume, the sculptor. Others 
considered the claims of some grand seigneur 
like M. le Marquis de Vogiié or M. le Duc de 
la Trémoille worth urging. Both have pub- 
lished books deserving a place in choice libraries, 
M. Guillaume, who has just been chosen, has 
been strongly supported; and M. le Général 
du Barail, though eloquently supported by 
M. de Mun, who remembered having the 
honour of serving under him, has _ been 
much attacked. Most of the Academicians 
received a few weeks back a circular signed 
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““A Group of Officers,” informing the Aca- 
demy that if it wished to honour the army 
the choice clearly indicated was that of 
Général Février, lately Grand Chancellor of 
the Legion of Honour. This circular, couched 
in admirable calligraphy, was unsigned. I am 
certain that neither General Février nor General 
du Barail knew of its existence. The press has 
not spoken of it ! 

Well championed M. Guillaume has been by 
M. F. Brunetiére, who was entrusted with the 
duty of presenting the claims of the Director of 
the Ecole de Rome. We need at the Academy 
to finish our ‘ Dictionary’—of which I may 
say the letter R (the letter A of the new edi- 
tion) has been finished—eminent specialists to 
bring the authority of their particular science 
to our task. M. Charles Blanc once repre- 
sented the fine arts. M. Guillaume, who was 
a professor of decided mark, will be here pre- 
cisely what Charles Blanc was. And it was by 
reading the pages of art-criticism devoted by 
M. Guillaume to statuary that M. Brunetiére 
won the cause of his client. He chose the 


other day—the day of the discussion of the | 


claims of candidates—an admirable piece of 
zesthetic criticism from an essay by M. Guil- 
laume on Michael Angelo. Everybody was 
struck by it ! 

M. de Mun, who was so cordial a sponsor for 
Général du Barail, might also have read the 
pages in which the brilliant cavalry officer sees 
once again his regiment of yore, all the ghosts 
of his comrades in arms restored to youth, 
caracoling in the sun with their sky-blue 
uniforms. 

One day, when I actually had the honour of 
talking of the general with the Duc d’Aumale, 
I said to him, ‘* Why should not the Academy 
choose him?” ‘‘Certainly,” replied the duke, 
‘*he is a thoroughly French writer, and a good 
fellow. I knew him as a young officer in Africa. 
He belongs to the race of the great horsemen of 
history, men like Lassalle and Montbrun. The 
only thing he lacked was some grand epic ride, 
in a victory like the charge of Somosierra or of 
the Moskowa, to make the reputation as a 
soldier that he deserved.” I still hear the duke 
talking to me thus of the general in the great 
hall at the Institute, next to the one specially 
reserved for the sittings of the French Academy ! 

And M. Guillaume also is ‘‘a good fellow,” 
as M. le Duc d’Aumale put it. Ido not sup- 
pose that our diplomats have amongst them 
a representative more distinguished than the 
Director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Rome. 
Of his salon at the Villa Médicis, to which he 
invites the best society of Rome to listen to can- 
tatas by our musicians and see the envois of 
our sculptors and artists, he has made a sort 
of neutral ground, where art brings all parties 
together, and where are seen meeting the 
black world, that is the priests, the white 
world, which means the men of birth, whom the 
people call codini, and the red world, the still 
very powerful sect of Mazzinists. There are 
women, too, and exquisite women, of superior 
intelligence in these different worlds. M. 
Guillaume, with a wonderful tact, has the way 
of saying to each of them the right thing, and 
he brings all these different sections of Italian 
society together by the very means that keeps 
most people apart—religion. Faith is the very 
essence of the Italian soul—faith and art. Queen 
Margaret has been greatly touched by hearing the 
first eager of musical works composed at 
the Villa Médicis by our winners of the Prix 
de Rome; and these Italian great ladies, sur- 
prised at the talent of our young musicians, 
would say : ‘* But wherever did they learn that, 
these young men?” ‘* Where, mesdames?” 
M. Eugéne Guillaume would reply with delight. 
‘* Why, at the Paris Conservatoire ! ” 

On the eve of this election, which interested 
the public quite as much as the political elections 
of the previous Sunday, I met my old friend 
J.J. Henner, who has just the other day obtained, 











by the votes of the French artists, the Medal of 
Honour of the Salon of this year. Henner had 
deserved it years ago; but although it is bestowed 
on him rather tardily, it has at length been 
awarded to him, and this is just. ‘‘Are you 
going to choose Guillaume?” he said to me, with 
that tone indicative of resolute inward feeling 
which the Alsatians possess. ‘* You know that 
Guillaume has executed two immortal master- 
pieces in sculpture—‘ Les Grecques’ and the 
bust of Mgr. Darboy. I do not speak of his 
other sculptures. But when a man has produced 
and will leave his country two immortal works, it 
is enough. The art to which he has devoted him- 
self demands no more. As for his writings and 
the influence which he has been able to secure 
in Italy for the language and art of France, his 
services in this respect also are considerable. 
He ought to be elected.” 

This is much what M. Brunetiére said in other 
words at the Academy. When the voting had 
given a majority to the distinguished artist 
sundry Academicians crossed the court of the 
Institute to congratulate him. M. Eugéne 
Guillaume has his studio on the ground floor. 
He was there among unfinished busts, plaster 
models of his statues, and already M. Chap- 
lain, the medalist, his colleague at the In- 
stitute, had conveyed to him the news of his 
election. The fine head, the brilliant eyes, 
and the physiognomy of a mild Huguenot, 
which characterize M. Guillaume in his primly 
buttoned overcoat, were radiant. He embraced 
M. Joseph Bertrand, the perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences, who had just given 
him his vote, and stretched out his hand to the 
Academicians who were entering his studio. 
‘* Qui, l’on s’embrasse comme & 1]’Académie des 
Beaux-Arts.” 

And more than one embraced the newly elected 
Academician, who, in spite of the fever which 
attacked him last winter, will return to Rome 
and train those young painters, the masters of 
to-morrow, those musicians, those sculptors, 
those medalists, of whom he speaks in his 
deliberate and musical tones with a paternal 
solicitude. ‘‘The Duc d’Aumale,” remarked 
one of his new colleagues to him, ‘that is 
a beautiful statue to make.” Thinking of his 
speech, M. Guillaume replied, with a smile, ‘‘I 
am going to try to make it a fine piece of art.” 

There has been, as is well known, no result 
arrived at about the chair occupied by Henry 
Meilhac. The two young dramatists who might 
very fairly claim to succeed the author of ‘ Frou- 
Frou’ have divided the votes; and M. Emile 
Faguet, the critic of the Journal des Débats, 
though supported by very staunch friends, has 
not succeeded in setting the partisans of M. 
Henri Lavedan and M. Paul Hervieu at 
variance. Besides, there seems a general 
desire that one dramatic author should suc- 
ceed another. M. Faguet has written not only 
on Calvin and on Buffon studies uncommonly 
worth notice, but on the theatre itself and its laws 
books and feuilletons of importance. But evi- 
dently Meilhac would have wished to be praised 
by a dramatist capable of writing the ‘ Loi de 
l’Homme’ or a satirist who is at oncea moralist 
and, like M. Henri Lavedan, produces in the 
same year a touching idyl for the stage like 
‘Catherine’ and a brilliant fantasy like the 
‘ Nouveau Jeu.’ If M. Lavedan met in the side- 
scenes of the Variétés the shade of Henry 
Meilhac, I know well what the author of 
* Décoré’ might have said to him ! 

At any rate, this second election is put off for 
six months. How much happens in six months! 
A candidate has calculated that an Academician 
and a half dies on an average every year. Such 
are the computations that console candidates for 
being defeated or having to wait. Each of them 
this time has, to use military language, retired 
to his old position. The war this time was of 
the most civil character. ‘‘Whoever is the 
happy man of the three,” said one of my neigh- 
bours to me, ‘the Academy will not get a 
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mediocre man.” ‘True, but the Academy has 
chosen nobody, and M. Lavedan, M. Hervieu 
and M. Faguet find themselves to-day where 
they were yesterday. I know many who would 
like to be in their place. 

When the discussion of the claims of the candi- 
dates was over, after MM. Brunetitre, de Mun, 
Houssaye, Gaston Paris, Frangois Coppée, and 
Rousse had spoken for their friends, the Director 
of the Academy, M. Albert Vandal, resumed 
the debate with this happy sally: ‘‘ After these 
brilliant pleadings, the Academy can only regret 
that it is unable to recognize candidates so 
eloquently supported by electing them all.” 

I apologize for speaking only of these aca- 
demic matters and secrets, which may be 
revealed, thank Heaven! without being disloyal, 
and are, moreover, so interesting and so piquant 
to those who cannot penetrate into them. 

Gladly would I have told you the impression 
caused here by the death of Mr. Gladstone. 
This national mourning is a public mourning, 
And more than one Frenchman, turning his 
thoughts from his own griefs, says, as he did, 
confronted by the fall of Turenne: ‘‘Ce n’est 
pas moi, c’est ce grand homme qu'il faut 
pleurer!” JULES CLARETIE, 








Literary Grossip. 

Tue retirement of Mr. Philip Lyttelton 
Gell, of Balliol College, from the Clarendon 
Press is announced. He succeeded Prof. 
Price, now Master of Pembroke College, in 
the important office of General Secretary to 
the Press in 1884, when the latter found his 
health unequal to the somewhat extensive 
responsibilities of the position. Mr. Lyttelton 
Gell and Mr. Horace Hart, the Printer to 
the University, have also been temporarily 
invalided during the past winter, and it is 
rumoured that the new developments of the 
Press during recent years will render neces- 
sary a partition of the office now vacated. 
Under Mr. Gell’s administration there has 
been a marked improvement in the taste 
displayed in the typography of the books 
issuing from the Press, and in binding and 
general appearance there has also been a 
distinct advance. Many works of permanent 
value have been issued, and, altogether, the 
fourteen years of his administration have 
been among the most prosperous periods in 
the annals of the Oxford Press. 


WE are sorry to hear that. Dr. Beattie 
Crozier has been obliged, owing to his 
having somewhat overtasked his eyesight, 
to suspend his labours upon his ‘ History 
of Intellectual Development,’ the first 
volume of which appeared last year and 
was received with general and great 
approval. While his magnum opus is for a 
time suspended by the advice of his medical 
advisers, Dr. Crozier intends to finish @ 
new book which has been lying in his desk 
for some years and will require no further 
reading on his part. It will be entitled 
‘My Inner Life, being a Chapter in Per- 
sonal Evolution,’ and he trusts it may 
be ready early in the autumn. When 
it is fairly launched Dr. Crozier hopes his 
eyes may have sufficiently recovered to 
justify him in renewing the researches 
necessary for the completion of the second 
volume of his ‘History of Intellectual 
Development.’ 


Tue Association for the Education of 
Women has convened a conference, which 
is to be held at Oxford on October 7th, to 
discuss the preparation of girls for the 
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university course, and the relations between 
their school and university teachers. About 
two hundred head mistresses have been 
invited to attend. 

Mr. Swirr Paine Jounston, M.A., has 
been nominated by the Academic Council 
to the vacant Chair of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Dublin. Mr. Johnston’s 
high reputation in Trinity College is due to 
his long and successful coaching of candi- 
dates for fellowships and high degrees in 
philosophy. 

Tur Chair of Modern History at Trinity 
College, Dublin, is still vacant, nor is there 
as yet any advertisement issued for candi- 
dates. 

At the dinner of the Printers’ Corporation 
last Wednesday the secretary, Mr. Joseph 
Mortimer, announced an addition to the 
funds of 6,107/7. This included 100 guineas 
from the chairman, Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode, 
1,0007. received under the will of the late 
Mrs. James Holmes, 800/. from Mr. John 
Lane, 684/. from Mrs. Mildred Couchman, 
3377. from Miss Braddon to increase the John 
Maxwell Pension, 30 guineas from Messrs. 
F, C. Mathieson and 20 guineas from Mr. F. 
Mathieson, 25 guineas from Sir E.Lawson,and 
20 guineas from Messrs. Slater & Palmer. 

Dr. Carrp has resigned the Principalship 
of the University of Glasgow, which he has 
held for a quarter of a century. He has of 
late, we regret to say, suffered a good deal 
from ill health. 


Messrs. Smiru, Exper & Co. will publish 
in a few days a novel entitled ‘The Am- 
bition of Judith,’ by Miss Olive Birrell, the 
author of ‘Anthony Langsyde,’ ‘ Behind 
the Magic Mirror,’ &c. Miss Birrell is a 
sister of Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. 
The same firm has just issued a fourth 
edition of Mrs. De la Pasture’s novel 
‘Deborah of Tod’s,’ which we praised when 
it appeared. 


Tux Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
have authorized Mr. W. H. Stevenson to 
prepare for them an edition of Asser’s ‘ Life 
of King Alfred.’ It will, it is hoped, be 
published in a few months. 

_ Mr. E. W. B. Nicnoxson writes :— 

‘‘The reviewer of my ‘Golspie’ suggests that 
when giving Stinkin’ ‘Willie as the Golspie name 
of the tansy I made a mistake, Stinkin’ Willie 
being the name of ragwort. My authority was 
the Rev. Dr. Joass, of Golspie, who, on a point 
of this kind, is to me almost beyond possibility 
of question. But I believe he told me that the 
tansy was one of three plants which were some- 
times called Stinkin’ Willie, and ragwort may 
have been one of the other two—whose names 
L have forgotten.” 

WE greatly regret to hear of the death 
of Sir J. T. Gilbert at thé age of sixty-nine. 
A most laborious antiquary, he did great 
service to the history of his country, yet, 
owing to his lack of literary talent and a 
certain inability to see things in their per- 
spective, none of his books reached the 
general public. When little over twenty- 
one he began to work on the Dublin records, 
and produced his ‘ History of the City of 
Dublin” A history of the Irish Viceroys 
followed ; and on being appointed Secretary 
to the Irish Public Record Office, he brought 
out ‘ Historical and Municipal Documents 
of Ireland’ and his splendid folios on the 
National Manuscripts of Ireland. He did 





much for Celtic studies, and also wrote 
elaborately on Irish events during the 
struggle between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment. He was a strong Nationalist and 
fervent Roman Catholic, but as an in- 
vestigator he did excellent service not 
properly appreciated in his own country. 
To this journal he was an occasional con- 
tributor, but only at long intervals. He 
married Miss Rosa Mulholland, the novelist, 
in 1891. He was knighted last year. 

A cottection of traditions, proverbs, 
folk-sayings, rhymes, and wise saws con- 
cerning the weather, by Mr. Richard In- 
wards, is being issued by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
under the title ‘Weather Lore.’ The 
frontispiece to the work is a diagram show- 
ing the various formations of clouds at 
different altitudes, according to the nomen- 
clature of the International Cloud Con- 
ference. 

Tue Dutch periodical Uit de Remon- 
strantsche Wereld contains a report by P. 
Eldering of a recent “‘ find’? made by him 
in the archives at Friedrichsstadt on the 
Eider. Amongst other old papers he came 
upon an Aramoic manuscript with the 
inscription ‘‘ Evangelium des Petrus.” The 
manuscript was in a deplorable condition. 
‘“‘The tooth of time and the teeth of mice,”’ 
says the writer, ‘‘have destroyed whole 
pieces of it, and other pieces have become 
utterly illegible.” He was able, however, 
to decipher some fragments of it, and he 
gives transcripts of these legible portions in 
the May Heft of the magazine. Friedrichs- 
stadt was built in 1621 by Dutch Arminian 
settlers (‘‘ Remonstranten’’), under the 
protection of Duke Frederick III. of 
Sleswick- Holstein. 


An International Congress of Historians 
is to assemble at the Hague early in 
September. The first impulse to this new 
and promising undertaking came from the 
present Ministry of the Netherlands. The 
Paris Société d’Histoire Diplomatique is 
busy with the preparation of the general 
plan for the congress, and a German section 
is also being formed, for which Prof. 
Erdmannsdorffer, of Heidelberg, Prof. 
Lenz, of Berlin, and Prof. von Below, of 
Marburg, are acting as secretaries. Fuller 
information will be published shortly. 


SEVERAL correspondents have pointed out 
to us that we were wrong last week in 
trusting to memory and saying offhand that 
Mr. Meredith’s ‘ Essay on Comedy ’ was first 
published in the Fortnightly. About a year 
ago we mentioned the right periodical, the 
New Quarterly Magazine. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Postal Union Convention of 
Washington (3d.); the Annual Report (for 
1896-7) on Local Government, Scotland 
(1s. 5d.) ; and further Reports on Carnarvon- 
shire and West Riding charities. 








SCIENCE 


CHEMICAL LITERATURE. 

The Principles of Chemistry. By D. Men- 
deléeff. Translated from the Russian (Sixth 
Edition) by George Kamensky, A.R.S.M., and 
edited by T. A. Lawson, B.Sc., Ph.D. 2 vols. 
(Longmans & Co.)—We welcome this new 
edition of the translation of Prof. Mendeléeff’s 





‘Principles of Chemistry’; it shows that, 
whilst we are inundated and in danger of being 
swamped with primers, manuals, text-books, 
and introductions to chemistry, a work which 
regards chemistry as a real science and as 
having connexions with other sciences still 
meets with favour in this country. The first 
edition was written by Mendeléeff in 1869, and 
it was whilst preparing this work that he con- 
ceived the great generalization of the Periodic 
Law with which his name is so intimately and 
indelibly connected. The book reached a fifth 
Russian edition in 1889, and this edition was 
translated into English and published by Long- 
mans in 1891. A German translation from the 
same edition, by L. Jawein and A. Thillot, was 
made in the same year. A French translation 
of the fifth Russian edition has also been 
published. The fifth edition was a consider- 
able enlargement of previous editions, and its 
scheme was subordinated to the law of perio- 
dicity, which had received very many confirma- 
tions and become firmly established since 
the publication of the first edition. In the 
sixth edition no essential features are altered, 
but a good many new facts are introduced and 
fitted into their proper places. The English 
edition has increased by a total of forty-three 
pages. The author’s preface clearly shows that 
he is a man of great earnestness of purpose, who 
loves his subject dearly, and tries to promote its 
extension both from a philosophic and from a 
more purely utilitarian point of view. As he 
points out, chemistry, like every other science, 
is at once a means and anend. It isa means 
of attaining certain practical results, and so pro- 
moting the general welfare. As an end there 
are many lofty aspirations connected with it, 
the contemplation of which serves to inspire its 
workers and adherents. Mendeléeff himself is 
one of the very best examples of the result of 
such inspiration. Though the arrangement and 
style of the book may not be pleasing to all, 
yet all, and most of all those to whom the style 
is at first irksome, must learn much from it, as 
old facts and data are looked at from a new 
point of view. Naturally those relations be- 
tween elementary substances which are ex- 
pressed by the periodicity of their atomic 
weights and other characters receive consider- 
able notice, and the author aims to show that 
there are palpable advantages in the application 
of the periodic law in an elementary treatise on 
chemistry. In this he is entirely successful. 
Also, as the author acknowledges, the question 
of solution and of so-called indefinite com- 
pounds has always strongly attracted him, 
and receives more attention than is usual in a 
work of this size. Mendeléeff thinks that a 
solution is ‘‘a homogeneous liquid system of 
dissociating compounds of the solvent with the 
substance dissolved.” But he does not consider 
his opinion as proved, and therefore gives it 
with some reserve as one of several hypotheses. 
The views and results of Ostwald, Pickering, 
and others on the subject are clearly given. The 
arrangement of the first volume is as follows: 
there is first a somewhat lengthy introduction, 
calling attention to the various classes of 
chemical change, with experimental illustra- 
tions; the laws of the indestructibility of matter 
and the conservation of energy are explained, 
and the limits of chemical transformation dis- 
cussed rather fully. Four chapters are then 
given to the consideration of water, its con- 
stituents and its compounds, and this leads up 
to the statement and proofs of Dalton’s law of 
multiple proportions. Nitrogen and air and 
compounds of nitrogen are then considered ; 
these lead to the conceptions of molecules and 
atoms, and the enunciation of Gay-Lussac’s 
law of combining proportions, and of the 
Avogadro - Gerhardt fundamental law, which 
places the conception of atoms and molecules on 
a firm basis. The study of carbon and of the 
simpler hydrocarbons and of the compounds of 
carbon with hydrogen and oxygen then follows ; 
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thus the four elements most concerned with 
organic compounds and with organisms are first 
dealt with. An account of common salt and of 
hydrochloric acid follows, which serves to intro- 
duce a full explanation of Berthollet’s laws. 
Next is a summary of the properties and relations 
of the halogens; then of the alkali metals and of 
the metals of thealkaline earths. These last two 
chapters serve to introduce and explain spectrum 
analysis, and the valency and specific heat of 
the metals. Vol. ii. opens with a chapter on 
the grouping of the elements and the periodic 
law; and the succeeding chapters are concerned 
with the properties and relations of the various 
groups of elements considered from the point of 
view of that hypothesis. A very large portion 
of the book, and that by no means the least 
interesting, is printed in the form of notes in 
small type. Those who are commencing the 
study of chemistry are recommended to read 
first only what is printed in the large type, in 
which the author has endeavoured to concentrate 
all the fundamental indispensable knowledge 
required for that study. In the foot-notes 
certain details are discussed, further examples 
given, or debatable matter on existing or new 
ideas is introduced, and sometimes historical 
or technical details given ; to the more advanced 
student or teacher these notes are often full 
of the most instructive and suggestive matter, 
as they frequently contain personal views and 
arguments. In appendicesare reprints of Prof. 
Mendeléeff’s lectures delivered in this country : 
one at the Royal Institution in May, 1889, 
on ‘An Attempt to apply to Chemistry one of 
the Principles of Newton's Natural Philosophy,’ 
viz., his third law of motion ; and the second 
the Faraday Lecture given to the Fellows of the 
Chemical Society in June of the same year, on 
‘The Periodic Law of the Chemical Elements.’ 
A third appendix, written in February, 1895, 
is on argon, the discovery of which is men- 
tioned as one of the most remarkable chemical 
acquisitions of recent times. Mendeléeff points 
out the difficulties of fitting argon into his 
periodic scheme, whether its atomic weight be 
40 or 20; and he still, at that date, inclined to 
the belief that argon consists mainly of Nz, 
which would have a relative weight of 21, and 
claims that none of the observed properties 
ef argon is contradictory to this hypothesis. 
Most chemists will disagree with him on this 
matter. It is almost superfluous to say that no 
chemical library is complete without this book, 
and no chemist’s education approaches comple- 
tion without studying it. The book is well 
printed on good paper and very fairly illus- 
trated ; it reflects credit on all concerned. 

Agricultural Chemistry. By R. H. Adie, 
M.A., B.Sc., and T. B. Wood, M.A. 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—This book, which is the pro- 
duction of a lecturer on chemistry and a lecturer 
on agricultural chemistry of Cambridge, is very 
disappointing. Naturally, from the position of 
the authors, the matter is generally correct, 
although there are a few mistakes which more 
careful editing would have removed ; but the 
directions as to performing experiments and 
analyses are far too slight and sketchy to be of 
any real use to the student. The first volume 
is said to deal ‘‘ with the characteristic pro- 
perties of the common elements and their more 
important compounds,” and the second to con- 
sider the practical application of these to agri- 
culture. But the amount of agricultural 
chemistry even in vol. ii. is very small, and 
the reader who may think to obtain a grasp of 
the subject from these little volumes will be 
woefully disappointed or misled. The design 
of the series in which these volumes appear is 
‘*to throw some light upon the possible remedies 
for the prevalent depression in agriculture.” 
We fear that this work will do very little to help 
towards this laudable object. 

An Elementary Course of Practical Organic 
Chemistry. By F.C. Garrett, M.Sc., and A. 
Harden, M.Sc. (Longmans & Co.)—This little 





book deals in twenty chapters with the prepara- 
tion and reactions of common organic substances 
in the order in which they are most commonly 
brought to the notice of students during a course 
of lectures on the subject. The experiments 
are only such as can be fairly easily performed 
without the use of expensive apparatus and in 
the somewhat limited laboratory and limited 
time available at many schools. We notice in 
the preliminary chapter, on the purification of 
methylated spirit, the statement that 
“commercial methylated spirit sometimes contains 
light petroleum, which separates out as a distinct 
layer when water is added. Such spirit is quite 
unsuitable for use in the following preparations.” 
We believe that all ordinary methylated spirit 
dealt with by retailers now contains, by law, at 
least three-eighths per cent. of petroleum, and 
that methylated spirit free from it can only be 
obtained by taking special measures. The ex- 
periments are generally well selected and illus- 
trate the matter in hand very well, and the little 
book may prove useful as an introduction to the 
subject in some schools and colleges. 








MEDICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Ambroise Paré and his Times (1510-90). By 
Stephen Paget. (Putnam’s Sons.) —Ambroise 
Paré is justly esteemed the father of modern 
surgery. He thought for himself, yet he was 
no rebel against authority like Paracelsus. His 
contemporaries were Ignatius Loyola and St. 
Theresa, Luther and Erasmus, Calvin and Knox, 
Shakspeare and Rabelais, Raphael and Titian, 
Servetus, Sylvius, and Vesalius. In truth a 
noble company and one amongst whom it would 
be hard to gain a footing, yet every surgeon 
who knows the history of his art is proud to 
confess that Paré is worthy to be placed in this 
illustrious band. His labours on the battle- 
field, his connexion with Courts, his great pity 
for the poor at a time when the lives of a 
thousand foot soldiers were as nothing in 
comparison with that of a single knight, ren- 
dered him glorious whilst he lived ; his books 
have preserved his memory since his death. 
Assisted by the labours of Malgaigne, Le 
Paulmier, Bégin, and Turner, Mr. Paget tells 
anew the story of Paré’s life, not nakedly, but 
set in an exquisite picture of the social and 
political history of France during the sixteenth 
century. Paré was born in 1510 near Laval, in 
Maine, the son of a maker of wooden chests. 
But little is known of his early life until 1533, 
when he became the ‘‘compagnon chirurgien,” 
or resident medical officer, at the Hétel Dieu 
in Paris. Here he lived for three years, and 
then for thirty years of his long life he was with 
the army in times of war, and at Paris in the 
intervals of peace. He held at first no recognized 
position in the army, no rank in the camp. He 
went as a follower of Col. Montejan and was paid 
by the job. His skill in surgery soon enabled 
him to advance his prospects, and he attached 
himself first to one great man, then to another, 
until in 1552 he became one of the king’s 
surgeons-in-ordinary. ‘‘ His fees, during this 
period,” says Mr. Paget, 

“make up in romance for their irregularity : a cask 
of wine ; fifty double ducats and a horse, a diamond, 
a collection of crowns and half-crowns from the 
ranks, other ‘honourable presents and of great 
value’; from the king himself three hundred 
crowns and a promise he would never let him be in 
want; another diamond, this time from the finger 
of a duchess ; and asoldier once offered him a bag 
of gold.” 

A professional quarrel as to the value of tying 
arteries after amputations led Paré to review 
his Jife with the army, and he published in 1585 
the ‘ Journeys in Diverse Places,’ surely one of 
the most delightful sets of stories in the world. 
They are the records by an eye-witness, trained 
in the minute observation of facts, of the French 
wars from 1537 to 1569—wars which were carried 
on at first against the great European powers, but 
which afterwards became internecine. Much of 
Paré’s life was spent in Parisas acivil practitioner. 








Here in 1541 he married, and here in 1544 the 
degree of Master in Surgery was conferred upon 
him by the confraternity of St. Cosmo, then 
calling itself the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Brantéme tells us that during the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew 

“the king had never a wish to save one of the 
Huguenots, except Master Ambroise Paré; and he 
sent for him to come that night into his chamber, 
commanding him not to stir out of it; and said it 
was not reasonable that one who was worth a whole 
world of men should be thus murdered, and he 
would not urge him, no more than he would urge 
his old nurse, to change his religion.” 

Ambroise Paré died in December, 1590. Of the 
manner of his death we know nothing. Mr. 
Paget is much to be commended for the present 
book, and his publishers should receive their 
share of praise for the manner in which the 
work is produced. The illustrations are well 
rendered, and there is a good index. 


William Stokes, his Life and Work (1804- 
1878). By his Son, Sir William Stokes. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—England and Scotland have already 
been laid under contribution; Ireland now 
supplies a hero to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s new 
series of ‘‘ Masters in Medicine.” No better 
selection could have been made, nor could a 
better biographer have been found than Stokes’s 
distinguished. son, the present Surgeon-in- 
Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. His 
claim to fame rests on the fact that he was a 
leader in the great school of clinical teaching 
which made Ireland famous during the middle 
of the present century. The teaching did not 
originate in Dublin ; it was imported from Scot- 
land, the Scotch professors having learnt the 
art from Boerhaave many years previously. 
But Stokes was more than a mere teacher at 
the bedside. He was a truly scientific physician, 
working hard at the physical diagnosis of 
disease, and trying to advance medicine by the 
accurate study of pathology. He had, too, the 
characteristic versatility of his countrymen. He 
was the intimate friend, and in some sort the 
inspiring genius, of Hamilton, who furnished 
the calculus of quaternions, of McCullagh the 
geometrician, of George Petrie the antiquary, 
and of the present Lady Martin, then Miss 
Helen Faucit. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
his house soon formed a nucleus for the intel- 
lectual and. musical society of Dublin, where 
foreigners, whether professional men or artists, 
were especially welcome; nor is it wonderful 
that he was constantly urging upon his medical 
brethren the need of the widest education. The 
necessity, indeed, still exists. There is no 
reason why doctors should be inferior in 
general knowledge to the higher clergy or to 
well-trained barristers; but keen competition 
tends to limit the stock of information which has 
no immediate money value, and the medical 
profession stands sadly in need of the powerful 
philippics in which Stokes advocated his cause. 
He tried also to raise the tone of his profession 
by the application of ethical principles to 
medical practice. Honest and pure in all his 
dealings, he taught the important duties which 
a physician owes to his patient, to his fellows, 
and to himself, and it was largely owing to his 
teaching that the medical profession in Ireland 
for many years set a noble example to members 
of it in other parts of the United Kingdom. 
The same spirit actuated him in dealing with 
the fathers of medicine. He sought to defend 
his teachers and predecessors from the charge 
of empiricism by sustaining the thesis that the 
type of disease changes, and that as it changes 
treatment must be revolutionized. The “4 
thesis is plausible, and does credit to his 
chivalry, but there is every reason to maintain 
that our forefathers were no less liable to error 
than are we ourselves. Sir William Stokes has 
produced a most readable book, and one which 
fully maintains the credit of this interesting 
series. There isa good index by Miss Blanche 


Bellasis, and of the illustrations one is par- 
ticularly charming. It is a sketch of St. Fintan’s 
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Church—the burial-place of William Stokes— 
from a drawing by Miss Margaret Stokes. The 
appendix contains a letter from Dr. Thomas 
O'Reilly, of St. Louis, Mo., giving some pathetic 
details of the last illness of Clarence Mangan, 
who died a pauper in the Meath Hospital, a 
patient of his former friend. 








LORD PLAYFAIR. 

AGRICULTURAL chemistry in this country re- 
ceived a remarkable stimulus when Liebig came 
over in 1842, and in the course of a tour ex- 
pounded to our agriculturists the chemical 
principles on which the success of their work 
depended. But the great chemist, when address- 
ing meetings, invariably spoke in German, and 
an interpreter skilled in science was consequently 
required. Such an interpreter was found in 
Lyon Playfair, then a young man, who had not 
only studied under the master at Giessen, but 
had translated his famous work on ‘ Agricultural 
Chemistry.’ Playfair had been attracted to 
chemical studies at a very early age, and gained 
his first practical acquaintance with the science 
from the instruction of Prof. Graham at the 
Andersonian University of Glasgow, and after- 
wards at University College, London. But the 
great centre of chemical teaching in those days 
was at Giessen, and there it was that Playfair 
subsequently studied and obtained his doctor's 
degree. 

On returning to this country Dr. Playfair 
became manager of some large calico-printing 
works at Clitheroe. ‘‘It is an exploded 
fallacy,” he remarked, when addressing the 
Social Science Association late in life, *‘ that 
only lawyers are good men of business, and 
that scientific men are not.” Possessed himself 
of much business capacity, he might have inade 
his mark at the Lancashire works; but his 
inclination tended at that time towards an 
academic career, and he became Professor of 
Chemistry at the Royal Institution at Man- 
chester. Before long, however, he looked 
round for a wider field of influence. It hap- 
pened that Faraday about this time was charged 
with the selection of a Professor of Chemistry 
for the University of Toronto, and he nominated 
Playfair. This fact came to the knowledge of 
Sir Robert Peel, probably through the influence 
of Dr. Buckland, the geologist, and feeling that 
ayoung chemist of ability could ill be spared 
from this country, he invited Playfair to 
Drayton Manor, and succeeded in dissuading 
him from accepting the Canadian appointment. 
Soon afterwards Peel placed him on a Commis- 
sion for inquiring into the sanitary condition of 
our large centres of population. This proved 
to be the first of a long series of official inquiries 
in which Dr. Playfair came to be engaged, and 
which absorbed a large proportion of his time 
and energy. 

In 1846 Playfair was appointed chemist to 
the Geological Survey, and on the foundation 
of the Government School of Mines in 1851 he 
was made Lecturer on Chemistry applied to the 
Arts and Agriculture. While attached to the 
Survey, he carried out for the Admiralty an 
important investigation concerning the steam 
coal for the navy. At the Great Exhibition of 
1851 he had charge of the Department of Juries, 
and then it was that his attention was forcibly 
drawn to the need of technical education in this 
country, a subject on which he frequently 
delivered addresses. Clear, free, and vigorous 
as a speaker, his words did much to promote 
a healthy relationship between science and 
industry. Ten years ago he published, under 
the title of ‘Subjects of Social Welfare,’ a selec- 
tion of his addresses and essays dealing with 
matters relating to public health, industrial 
wealth, and national education. 

Between 1856 and 1869 Dr. Playfair held the 
Professorship of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh. When he withdrew from the lecture- 
room to the arena of politics his scientific career 





practically closed, but his energy found abundant 
opening in work on committees and in various 
political offices, which led first to knighthood 
and then to the peerage. If Lord Playfair has 
not left behind a heavy record of research as 
an original investigator in chemistry, he has at 
least left the record of a singularly active life, a 
large proportion of which was devoted to the 
service of science and the State. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


WE have received the Report of Mr. Tebbutt’s 
Observatory, at the Peninsula, Windsor, N.S.W., 
for 1897. The weather during that year was 
very favourable, and a large number of observa- 
tions were made, both meridional and equatorial. 
The latter comprise no fewer than 134 phases 
(chiefly disappearances, but in some cases also 
reappearances) of occultations of stars by the 
moon, observations of Uranus and Neptune and 
of four small planets, of the comet (I., 1897) 
which was discovered by Mr. Perrine on Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1896, phenomena of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites, &c. 

A third edition of Mr. Lynn’s handy little 
book on Remarkable Eclipses has recently 
appeared (Stanford). The successful observa- 
tion of the total eclipse of last January is 
mentioned, and attention is called to the 
circumstances of the eclipses due in the next 
three years. 

The Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. By 
Herbert A. Howe. (Philip & Son.) — Prof. 
Howe hails from Denver, but his previous 
work, ‘A Study of the Sky,’ is already favour- 
ably known to English readers, and the present 
will probably meet with an equally appreciative 
reception on this side of the Atlantic. Its sub- 
ject-matter is evident from the title, and the 
information conveyed is concise, readable, and 
accurate, whilst the illustrations are numerous 
and good. Perhaps the two most salient 
features in the book are the detailed descrip- 
tions of the different constellations and the 
large number of questions for examination, 
which, as tests of knowledge acquired and as 
suggestions for thought, will be found as useful 
for the private as for the collegiate student. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—May 18.—Mr. W. Whitaker, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. J. Ballot was elected a 
Fellow.—The following communications were read : 
‘The Garnet-Actinolite Schists on the Southern Side 
of the St. Gothard Pass,’ by Prof. T. G. Bonney, — 
‘On the Metamorphism of a Series of Grits and 
Shales in Northern Anglesey,’ by Dr. C. Callaway,— 
and ‘On a Voleanic Series in the Malvern Hills, near 
the Herefordshire Beacon,’ by Mr. H. D. Acland. 





LINNEAN.—May 5.—Dr. A. Giinther, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. G. Nicholson was elected, and 
Messrs. A. W. Brown, H. Taberer Brown, and W. G. 
Freeman were admitted Fellows. —Dr. Bernard 
Renault and Prof. Max Carl Wilhelm von Weber 
were elected Foreign Members.—A paper was read 
by Sir John Lubbock ‘On some Spitzbergen Col- 
lembola.’ Owing to the well-known tolerance of 
cold by insects belonging to this order, it was, he 
thought, not surprising that several species should 
occur in Spitzbergen. Eleven species of Collem- 
bola had been found in Greenland, as recorded by 
Meinert (Vidensk. Meddcl., 1896, pp. 167-73), and 
five species were already known from Spitzbergen. 
He was now able to add two more, one of which 
was new. This he proposed to call Isotoma spitz- 
birgenensis. The second species, Jsotoma quadri- 
oculata, had been previously met with in Greenland. 
Both of these were obtained by Mr. Trevor Battye 
during Sir Martin Conway’s expedition to Spitz- 
bergen in 1896.—Miss E. Barton read a paper ‘On 
the Structure and Development of Soranthera,’ a 
genus of brown Algew (Pbeophycee) containing a 
single species, S. alvvidea. The structure of the 
young plant consists of filaments radiating from 
the base, the cells at the surface bearing free 
assimilative filaments, like those in Chordaria. 
With the growth of the plant, the internal struc- 
ture is stretched and torn apart, leaving the 
centre empty. The assimilative filaments are 
shed, and the cells which bear them connect 
up to form a peripheral layer, Outgrowths which 
resemble plurilocular sporangia are associated with 





the assimilative filaments; and unilocular sporangia, 
together with paraphyses, surround cryptostomata 
in the later stages of the plant. The systematic 
position of Soranthera remains at present uncertain, 
since different stages of its life-history corre- 
spond both with Chordariacee and Encceliacee. 
A main point of interest in Soranthera is its true 
parasitism on Rhodomela larix. Rhizoids grow out 
from the base of the plant and penetrate the host.— 
The paper was discussed by Messrs. G. Murray and 
W. Carruthers, Prof. Farmer, and Prof. Herdman.— 
Mr. J. T. Cunningham read a paper on animal 
structure, ‘ The Species, the Sex, and the Individual.’ 
The main points made were as under: Selection 
assumed the occurrence of variations; the varia- 
tions must be either similarly indefinite and promis- 
cuous in all cases, or different in different cases— 
that is, in different species, different sexes, different 
stages of life. If they were different in different 
cases, then selection was a very unimportant matter ; 
for the chief questions were evidently what are the 
differences and what made them different? To 
deny that the variations have always been different 
in different cases, he thought, was to deny the most 
evident facts; such denial might be possible when 
considering only the difference between species, but 
it was impossible when studying the differences be- 
tween the sexes in the same species, and between 
different stages in the same individual. In all cases 
the variations corresponded to differences in habits 
and mode of life, and were in many cases of the 
same kind as the changes known to be produced in 
the individual by special stimuiation or special 
activity of organs. This was true of many, and 
probably all cases of adaptation. The general con- 
clusion was that adaptation was not produced in- 
directly by selection from indefinite variations, but 
directly by the influence of stimulation in modify- 
ing the growth of the parts or organs of the body. 
—The paper was criticized by Prof. Poulton and 
Prof. Herdman. 

May 24.—Anniversary Meeting.—Dr. A. Giinther, 
President, in the chair.—The annual business was 
transacted, and the following were elected President, 
officers, and Council for the ensuing year : President, 
Dr. A, Giinther; Zreasurer, Mr. F, Crisp; Secre- 
taries, Mr. B. Daydon Jackson and Prof. G. B. 
Howes.—The President then delivered his annual 
address.—The Gold Medal was formally awarded to 
Surgeon-Major G. C. Wallich, M.D., in recognition 
of his researches into the problems connected with 
bathybial and pelagic life. In consequence of his 
inability to attend in person, his son was deputed 
to receive iton his behalf.—A special Gold Medal 
was awarded to Sir J. D. Hooker, G.C.S.I., C.B., 
P.P.R.8., on the occasion of the completion of ‘ The 
Flora of British India,’ in recognition of hiseminent 
= to science during sixty years of unremitting 
abour. 


MicroscoPicaL.—May 18.—Mr. E. M. Nelson, 
President, in the chair.—The President exhibited a 
simple form of student’s microtome, suitable for 
cutting soft sections. It was made by Messrs. 
Reynolds & Branson, of Leeds, and was on the 
principle of the Williams microtome, but consisted 
only of a plate of glass and an adjustable casting 
carrying the razor. The chief point of interest was 
its low cost.—The President read three short papers 
which had been received from Mr. Jourdain. The 
first was ‘On a New Apochromatic Objective con- 
structed without the Use of Fluorite.’ This objective 
is made by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
who have promised to send examples to Mr. 
Jourdain for examination. The other papers 
received were ‘On a Method of adjusting the 
Sizes of Coloured Images yielded by the Cooke 
Lens,’ and ‘Remarks on the Construction of the 
“ Planar” Lens and its Use in Low-Power Photo- 
micrography.’—The President read a note ‘On the 
Optics of Photographic Lenses.’.—A paper by Mr. 
F. W. Millett, which was a continuation of his 
‘Report on the Foraminifera of the Malay Archi- 
pelago,’ being of a highly technical character, was 
taken as read. — There was a very interesting 
exhibition of microscopic aquatic life by members 
of the Quekett Microscopical Club and Fellows of 
the Society. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 24.—Mr. 
F. W. Rudler, President, in the chair.—Prof. E. B. 
Tylor having exhibited photographs of the great 
totem-post from Queen Charlotte’s Island, now 
erected in the grounds of Fox Warren, near Wey- 
bridge, proceeded to examine critically totemism 
in general, as regards both its real importance and 
the somewhat extreme views of its place in anthro- 
pology and theology which have been gaining ground 
ever since McLennan brought it into notice in his 
‘ Primitive Marriage.’ This writer at first looked at 
it purely in its legal aspect, the groups of clans 
named after animals being used as a means of 
dividing tribes, so as to regulate their exogamy. 
Later McLennan wrote papers on the worship of 
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animals, plants, &c., which have served to model 
public opinion since ; but though in certain respects 
admirable, they plunged into somewhat reckless 
theories, which have held their own notwith- 
standing incompatibility with evidence. Espe- 
cially the word ‘‘totemism,” originally referring 
to exogamous human clans named from animals, 
was used in the large and complex sense of animal 
worship, to only a fraction of which the totem 
clans really belong. This discrepancy became 
serious when (for iustance, in Fiji) a god who 
embodied himself in serpents was treated as if his 
worshippers formed a serpent clan. The expansion 
of such views qaenage | produced a theory of totem 
animals having been the origin from which a rude 
form of monotheism arose in the religion of man- 
kind. As to the real meaning and origin of 
totemism, Prof. Tylor pointed out that modern 
information had thrown considerable light on the 
animistic processes by which totems probably came 
into existence. The evidence of Wilken and Cod- 
rington from the Malay and Melanesian region 
showed how the doctrine of the transmigration of 
the soul may convert an ordinary form of animal 
worship into what hardly wants more than the name 
to become a totem.—Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. H. 
Balfour, Mr, E, Clodd, and others joined in the 
discussion. 


PHYSICAL.— May 27.—Mr. Shelford Bidwell, Pre- 
sident, in the chair—A paper by Messrs. Edwin 
Edser and C. P. Butler,‘On a Simple Method of 
reducing Prismatic Spectra,’ was read by Mr. Edser. 
—Prof. Boys, V.P., then took the chair, and Mr. 
Campbell Swinton read a paper ‘On some Further 
Experiments on the Circulation of the Residual 
Gaseous Matter in Crookes Tubes.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.— May 16.—Lord Crawford, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. W. H. J. Weale read 
a paper *On Early Printing at Bruges,’ the first part 
of which was mainly devoted to a criticism of a 
recently published work by M. Gilliodts entitled 
‘L’CEuvre de Jean Brito, Prototypographe Brugeois.’ 
Mr. Weale showed that the edition of Gerson’s 
‘ Doctrinal,’ in the colophon of which Brito claims 
to have taught himself the art of printing without 
any instructor, was certainly not produced before 
1470, and was probably some years later. As it was 
shown that Brito did not become a citizen of Bruges 
until May 22nd, 1456, the contention that his ‘ Doc- 
trinal’ was printed before that date was finally dis- 

ed of,and with it several other assertions put 
orward by M. Gilliodts. Mr. Weale then gave an 
interesting description of the coloured woodcuts 
found in bricked graves of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries both in Flanders and Zealand, 
one of them being undoubtedly anterior to 1412, 
It was shown that for these woodcuts and other 
purposes printing was in common use early in the 
fifteenth century, perhaps the chief obstacle to its 
popularization being the lack of a suitable ink to 
print with. Allusion was made to the documents 
showing that Procopius Waldfoghel, of Prague, was 
in possession, at Avignon in 1444, of some new 
method of copying books, while it was clear that 
attempts were being made about the same time, not 
only at Mentz, but at Strasbourg, and at Haarlem or 
Utrecht. Brito, however, was not one of these early 
investigators, but worked back, probably from some 
of the books printed at Mentz, and so taught him- 
self the new art.—Lord Crawford compared the dis- 
covery of woodcuts in Flemish graves to that of the 
pers now being found in tombs in Egypt.—Mr. 

. R. Plomer and Mr, Robert Proctor also joined in 
the discussion. 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Surveyors’ Institution, 3—Annual Meeting. 
— Institute of Actuaries, 5 —Annual Meeting. 
oe Society of Engineers, 7}.—' Gasworks Machinery,’ Mr. E. A. 

English Goethe, 8.—‘ Heine,’ Dr. E. Oswald. 

a waieepeey we 
eograp , 83. — ‘Circumnavigation of Lake Bangweulu,’ 

" ms oe tegen, m “ f 

UES. y’ nstitution. 3. — ‘ Lite: Criticism in G “ 

gttfe II, Prof 8. H. Butcher.” preneinewnd 

_ ety 0 ical Archwolo; 8.—‘On Ancient Picture- 
Writing,’ Sir H. H Howorth.’ 

— Zoological, 8} —‘Some Crustaceans from the South Pacific: 
Part 11., Macrura anomala,’ Mr. A. Borradaile ; ‘ Report on 
the Gephyrea collected by Mr J. Stanley Gardiner at Resumen 
and Funafuti,’ Mr. A. E. shi ley; ‘Fourth Report on Addi- 
tions to the Ratrachian Coilection in the Natural History 

i — ee “ A. mg Te 

ED. D rvice Institution, 3.—‘St) P 
Lieut -Col. G. F. R. Henderson. citenapapianaaienl 

— Geological, 8—‘The Discovery of Natural Gas in East Sussex,’ 
Mr. C. Dawson ; ‘ Note on Natural Gas at Heathfield Station,’ 
Dr. J. T. Hewitt ; ‘Some High-Level Gravels in Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire,’ Mr. O. A. Shrubsole; ‘The Globigerina-Marls 
of Barbadoes,’ Mr. G. F Franks and Prof. J. B. Harrison. 

Tavurs. Royal institution 3.—‘Modern Methods and their Achieve- 

ments in Bacteriology,’ Lecture I1., Dr. E. E. Klein. 

— Royal, 4—Election of Fellows. 

— Mathematical, 8.—‘ ‘rhe General Theory of Anharmonics,’ Prof. 
E. O. Lovett; ‘ Voint-Groups in a Plane, and their Effect in 
determining Algebraic Curves,’ Mr. F. 8. Macaulay ; ‘Ona 
Regular Rectangular Configuration of Ten Lines,’ Prof. F. 
Morley ; ‘On the Calculus of Equivalent Statements’ (eighth 
paper), Mr. H. MacColl; ‘On the Formal Re 
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resentation of 
& Pentagon on a Half-Piane,’ Miss M. E Barwell 
mr a, = Rey me 83 er ~ het apectpi 
. rvice Institution, 3.—‘ Training of a Battalion in the 
Attack,’ Major Sir RK. A. W. Colleton. . 





Fai. Physical, 5—Exhibition of a Model illustrating Dr. M. Meyer's 
P. Thom Attenua- 


New Theory of Audition,’ Prof. 8. P. nm; ‘ 
tion of Electric Waves along a Line of Negligible Leaka ge,’ 
Dr. E. H. Barton; ‘ Diffusion Convection,’ Mr. A. Griffiths. 
Astronomical, 8. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘Some Experiments with the Telephone,’ 


yleigh. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Temples and Ritual of Asklepios at 
£pidaurus and Athens,’ Lecture IL, Dr. K. Caton. 








Acience Gossip. 

Messrs. SEELEY & Co. are going to publish 
a short popular account of wireless telegraphy 
by Mr. Richard Kerr, being the substance of 
lectures delivered by him in the principal cities 
of England, Scotland, and Holland. It explains 
in simple language the methods devised by Mr. 
Preece, Signor Marconi, Dr. Oliver Lodge, and 
others who have worked on this marvellous dis- 
covery. The little book will be illustrated with 
diagrams drawn by the writer and portraits. 
Mr. Preece will contribute a preface. 

WE are requested ‘to state that the Chemical 
Society’s banquet to the past Presidents on 
June 9th, and also,Dr. Mond’s garden party 
on June 10th, are postponed in consequence of 
the death of Lord Playfair, the senior Past 
President, and the last surviving founder of the 
Society. 

Tue Fifth International Congress for Hydro- 
logy, Climatology, and Geology is to be held 
this year at Liégé’ from September 25th to 
October 3rd. 








FINE ARTS 


——— 


Konigliche Museen'su Berlin. Katalog der 
ortentalischen Miinzen.—Erster Band, mit 
7 Tafeln. Die Miinse der dstlichen Chalifen. 
(Berlin, Spemann. ) 


WE have more than once adverted in these 
pages to the delay of the Berlin Museums 
authorities in publishing a catalogue of 
their Oriental coins. It is nearly a quarter 
of a century since the British Museum set 
the example by’ beginning the fifteen 
volumes which were completed in 1892. 
Eleven years ago the Paris Bibliothéque 
followed suit with the first instalment of 
a catalogue, which, owing partly to the 
lamented death of M. Lavoix, only reached 
its third volume last year. Another decade 
of reflection has at last convinced the Berlin 
curators of the necessity of placing their 
collection on a level with the national collec- 
tions of England and France; or perhaps 
we owe the improvement to the energy of 
Dr. H. Niitzel, whose accession to the sparse 
ranks of Oriental numismatists, sorely 
weakened by the loss of Lavoix, Sauvaire, 
and Stickel, is matter for congratulation. 
At all events, the reproach of inactivity is 
being taken away, and the first volume of 
the ‘ Catalogue of Oriental Coins’ at Berlin 
has made its appearance, to the great satis- 
faction of students of the subject. Like 
the Paris Catalogue, it is closely modelled 
on Mr. Lane-Poole’s work, even to the 
smallest details, and had the British Museum 
volume dealing with this branch been pub- 
lished in 1898, instead of in 1875, the slight 
deviations which Dr. Niitzel has wisely 
introduced in the classification of the copper 
coinage would probably not have been 
necessary. Indeed, the plan of separating 
the dated copper issues from the gold and 
silver might have been altogether aban- 
doned. Even Oriental numismatics cannot 
stand quite still for a quarter of a century. 
That Paris and Berlin should have adhered to 
theoriginal London model may well beasource 
of gratification, but it is more important to 





note that such uniformity materially sim. 
plifies the study and comparison of the 
different collections. 

The Berlin Catalogue, however, makes a 
new departure in the form of production, 
Instead of being printed from type, it is 
written throughout by Dr. Niitzel himself, 
and printed by lithography. The object of 
this innovation is partly cheapness—though, 
as a matter of fact, the volumeis priced higher 
than the ys, od volume of the British 
Museum Catalogue—and partly the con- 
venience which the manuscript method 
affords for reproducing the peculiarities 
in the coin inscriptions. This latter ad. 
vantage is undoubtedly important, and Dr. 
Niitzel is enabled to indicate incomplete and 
misengraved words and letters with admir- 
able precision. The lithographed page 
seems to us just as easy to read and con- 
sult as the printed page of other catalogues, 
Indeed, the bolder style of the Arabic hand 
is distinctly pleasanter to the eye than the 
cramped forms of Arabic type. It is not 
every scholar, however, who is gifted with 
calligraphic skill like Dr. Niitzel’s, and if 
some numismatists’ handwriting were exactly 
reproduced on stone the catalogue might 
stand in need of a neographic mye * 
Not only in care and neatness, but in the 
still more essential qualities of accurate 
transcription and scholarly interpretation, 
Dr. Niitzel’s work appears to be quite up 
to the standard. We regret the official 
veto against notes and introductions; but 
the publication of the coins is the first 
consideration, and the commentary may 
be reserved, especially when, as in this 
case, the ground has been honaiany 
laboured by several numismatists, including 
Tiesenhausen and Stickel. 

In numerical strength the Caliphate series 
at Berlin seems, at first sight, to preponderate 
considerably over those at London and Paris. 
The gross figures of the three chief series in 
the three collections are these :— 

{ British 


Museum Paris Berlin 
Omayyads... 329 399 303 
‘Abbasids ... 734 773 1,313 
Copper coins 244 347 357 

1,307 1,519 1,973 


But these figures do not give the true 
proportions. The three catalogues differ 
materially in their treatment of duplicates 
and illegible coins. The British Museum 
rejects all coins that are essentially dupli- 
cates (unless they are necessary to complete 
another specimen) or are so much worn that 
no important inscription differentiating the 
coin can be read. The Paris Catalogue 
includes a good many “‘variétés de coin”; 
and the Berlin Catalogue describes every 
specimen unless absolutely from the same 
die. As a result there are over six hundred 
coins which would have been excluded from 
the British Museum Catalogue as either 
practically duplicates or too little legible to 
be worth describing. Omitting these dupli- 
cates, ‘‘ variétés de coin,” &c., the following 
figures give the number of really distinct 
coins in each collection :— 


British 
Museum Paris Berlin 
Omayyads... 323 342 241 


‘Abbasids ... 703 746 870 
Copper coins 187 289 257 


1,213 1,377 —«:1,368 
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Berlin, it will be noticed, is still at the head 
in the ‘Abbasid series ; indeed, the numerous 
additions it supplies in dates, and even a 
few new or rare mints, of the middle period 
of the Baghdad Caliphate, especially in the 
third century of the Hijra, constitute the 
chief importance of this volume. 

The series of the Omayyad or Damascus 
Caliphs at Berlin, on the other hand, 
is not remarkable. An examination of 
the principal collections of Europe leads 
to the conclusion that few additions are to 
be looked for in this branch. A comparison 
of a score of the larger collections of Europe 
and the East shows that only about four 
hundred and fifty essentially distinct silver 
coins of the Omayyads are known to exist, 
and the manner in which these are repeated 
in collection after collection suggests that 
we have nearly arrived at the end of pro- 
bable additions. An isolated issue of a 
small town will appear at a given date, and 
this date will be found in a dozen collections, 
but never another date from the same town. 
Of the gross total of 303 Omayyad coins at 
Berlin, 232 are in the British Museum, and 
37 were published by Mr. Lane-Poole in 
his catalogue of the Guthrie Collection 
(since acquired by the Berlin Museums) ; 
of the rest, 9 are in the Paris Bibliothéque, 
10 in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg 
(which still lacks a catalogue), 3 are at 
Cairo, and 8 in minor cabinets. This ac- 
counts for 294 out of the 303, and leaves 
only 9 novelties. Even these nine are not 
really new to students, for most of them are 
already known, either through Baron von 
Tiesenhausen’s corpus, or from special papers 
published in the transactions of learned 
societies. It may reasonably be concluded 
that future finds will not add much to our 
knowledge of this branch of Oriental numis- 
matics. 

The Berlin collection, however, is not 
without a few remarkable specimens, either 
unique or extremely rare. Such are the 
silver issues of the uncommon mints of 
Fustait-Misr, Mekka, Tiberias, Tarsus, and 
Jenniba. The new mint Sér el-Maminiya 
stands in need of a foot-note. El-Maminiya 
was a Village on the Chosroes Canal above 
Baghdad, but what ‘‘Sdr” is, in this con- 
nexion, is not clear. Swuwar would seem a 
more intelligible vocalization. Another 
remarkable coin is the dirhem struck at 
Damascus in A.H. 194 with the name of 
el-Amin’s son, Misa en-Natik bi-l-hakk. 
There are also sundry interesting San‘a coins, 
one with a puzzling inscription. The read- 
ing Tanbik, as the mint of one of the Abi- 
Muslim dirhems, is fairly borne out by the 
phototype plate, though the place seems 
improbable. Dr. WNiitzel, we observe, 
adheres to the old reading Bed‘a for the 
Morocco city which Lawoix identified with 
Tudgha, on the ground that no such place 
as Bed‘a was known to the Arab geo- 
graphers. Perhaps Dr. Niitzel has found 
a new reference. He also adheres to 
el-Farab, though it seems probable that the 
right reading is el-Furit—not, of course, 
the Euphrates, but the old city beyond the 
“blind Tigris,” near el-Ubulla. His reasons 
will doubtless appear in the general essay 
which he reserves for the last part of the 
Catalogue. At present it can only be said 
that the manner in which he has performed 
his present task inspires confidence in his 





ability, and that numismatists will look 
forward with much interest to future 
volumes of this valuable work. Is it too 
late to suggest that they should be issued, 
like the Greek and Roman Catalogues, in 
cloth covers? Wire-sewing and paper covers 
mean destruction to a heavy book in extra- 
royal 8vo. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third Notice.) 

Mr. Warts’s large picture of Love Triumphant 
(No. 310) recalls the equally large canvas he pre- 
sented to the Luxembourg. The motives of both 
designs are analogous to that of Longfellow’s 
poem of ‘ Excelsior,’ and consequently are not 
unlike, though they are as different as the 
difference in the themes requires. In ‘ Love 
Triumphant’ the soaring human spirit is seen 
departing for a higher region than the earth, 
leaving about its feet a number of companions in 
expressive attitudes, which are not, however, 
executed with the vigour displayed in the em- 
blematized Love. Venetian handling, a very 
broad style and coloration, and general harmony, 
areconspicuousin thispicture, but, unfortunately, 
we miss most of the robust and solid qualities 
of Mr. Watts’s best works. This is his sole con- 
tribution to the Academy.—Not far from it and 
hung on high is a decidedly good picture by Mr. 
F. M. Skipworth, a comparatively young painter, 
which recalls the works of Mr. Watts’s youth. 
The Signal of Death (328) is part of a scene in 
a Roman amphitheatre, in which, in response to 
the last appeal of a defeated gladiator, a company 
of beautiful ladies, with bare and outstretched 
arms, eagerly condemn him to die by invert- 
ing their thumbs. All but one look passionately 
into the arena: the exception has been ably 
made by the painter to be that of a lady who, 
turning to her neighbour, a blonde beauty more 
mercifully inclined, prevents her from turn- 
ing up her thumb. The too great resemblance 
to each other of most of the black-eyed, black- 
haired ladies who are introduced is the chief 
defect of a picture otherwise meritorious and 
accomplished. The crimson, purple, amber, 
and grey dresses show a taste for colour, 
and are carefully modelled. The design is 
dramatized with spirit in a good and large style, 
and the tonality of the whole wants only to be 
brought up to ‘‘ exhibition pitch” to be singu- 
larly effective.— Ripe (329) is the title of a good 
but rather stiff figure of a buxom country girl 
driving before her a barrowful of apples, to the 
crudities of whose colours the term ripe cannot 
be applied. The artist is Mr. T. E. Macklin. 
It is a pity an ambitious work, instinct with 
style, should be so signally deficient in luminosity 
and wealth of colour. 

Memories (298), by Mr. Arthur Hacker, is a 
puzzling performance. In the almost shadowy 
figure of a lady seated on a garden bench amid 
the flowery wilderness of a neglected parterre 
the face and the body are so devoid of beauty, 
animation, and expression that there is nothing 
to suggest enough intelligence for memory of 
any kind. The upper part of her head seems a 
little twisted ; we do not. profess to under- 
stand the structure of her seemingly formless 
and colourless bust and shoulders, or to explain 
her attitude, and, with the exception of some 
dozen or so flowers sketched in with dexterity 
and smartness, we can see only a thin confu- 
sion of touches to complete a picture which 
reveals to a repeated examination neither feeling 
nor purpose.—In Lady Butler’s On the Morrow 
of Talavera (303) we have nearly all that ex- 
tremely clever artist’s merits displayed—less 
effectively, however, than last year—as well as 
more than all the shortcomings of her methods, 
The principal group is capital, and there are 
excellent points in the attitudes of the bearers, 
the position of their burden, and their faces, 
but the minor figures are not at all well con- 
ceived and they are by no means ably drawn ; 





the colouring is raw, the shadows are brown, 
and much of the lighter portion is crude. 

Last year Mr. Byam Shaw seemed to be in 
process of advancing from a conventional and 
tame kind of art to a something that lay between 
Millais in his Pre-Raphaelite days and the 
pronounced style of Madox Brown; but 
he has injured himself seriously by exhibit- 
ing a work so inchoate and inorganic as 
Truth (342), in which a handsome female 
model, rather literally and very solidly painted, 
is sitting naked in a chair, and resigning herself 
to be blindfolded by a grinning old gentleman 
who stands behind her with a crown on his 
head, while three elderly ladies, whose strong 
point is not beauty (we fancy they must 
stand for the three great Virtues), hold 
a large green cloth by way of a screen 
before themselves and the model. In front 
a boy blows, or seems to blow, at some- 
thing like a lantern, as if he would rekindle its 
expiring flame ; a most sensual-looking old man 
grasps the lantern (if such it is), and examines 
it intently. Opposite to this group another man, 
astonishingly clad in deep rich purple and amber, 
dips a white garment, possibly that of Truth, 
into a huge bowl of blood. After making every 
endeavour to master the meaning of so able, 
conscientious, and courageous a designer as Mr. 
Shaw, this is the most we can divine of his inten- 
tions ; he seems to have rioted in inventing a 
noteworthy piece of art, while he has indulged 
in exceptional splendour of tone and a vivid and 
sumptuous coloration, the elements of which, 
however, are irreconcilable, so that nothing like 
harmony prevails, and what may be called chiar- 
oscuro, either in lightor dark hues, is impossible. 
At the same time, the animation and virility of 
the figures that are in action, and the learning, 
veracity, and firm painting of the nude and 
quiescent figure of Truth, must needs strike 
every visitor who understands what art is.—A 
pleasing, well-regulated, smooth, and sentimental 
work, the antithesis in all respects of Mr. 
Shaw’s picture, is the Weary Waiting (355) 
of Mr. Perugini, in which a_ passionless, 
because lifeless damsel lingers at a well and 
nobody comes to. meet her. It is less 
like a Leighton than the picture we mention 
below.—The Broken Solitude (356) of Mr. J. M. 
Swan may be called a figure picture, because it 
depicts in a sketchy and most adroit manner) a 
white bear and his wife out for a walk in 
very foggy weather upon an ice floe. It must 
have been a more successful effort of fancy 
in finding a name for this capital study of colour 
and tone than sufficed for the creation of the 
picture itself. Fortune and the Boy (331), by 
the same artist, reminds us of Baudry’s famous 
‘ Fortune and the Little Child,’ but apart from 
a general likeness there is no plagiarism in Mr. 
Swan’s harmonious and tasteful study for a 
good and creditable illustration of style. 

In painting the sentimental subjects which 
he almost invariably chooses, Mr. Marcus Stone 
employs the same technical methods to which 
his admirers are habituated, and consequently 
his impressions of A Welcome Footstep (287) 
are broadly handled in a mild French manner, 
which is pleasing and smooth, but by no means 
remarkably searching or powerful. The Ques- 
tion(724), which has been relegated toGallery IX., 
is a cleverlyand brightly painted head by thesame 
artist. —On the other hand, Mr. H. G. Riviere 
proves himself a worthy son of an admirable 
animal painter in his large picture of the Lotus 
Land (295), an excellent illustration of Tenny- 
son, even if there be a little lack of robustness 
and solid painting in the group of antique 
figures who have 

—— sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the sun and moon, upon the shore. 
The effect of glowing, almost shadowless twi- 
light, mingled with a sort of golden haze, the 
composition of the company of wanderers, the 
style of the drawing and characteristic expres- 
sions, are all decidedly good. 
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The first picture that we find to mention 
in Gallery V. is Mr. Gloag’s large illustra- 
tion of an episode in the Arthurian cycle 
of legends, the old apologue which is better 
known by the ballad of ‘The Boy and the 
Magic Mantle.’ Called The Magic Mantle 
(385), it represents what happened when 
the unchaste dame put on the mantle which 
none but the chaste might wear. In several 
respects this otherwise praiseworthy work is 
confused, and lacks breadth of colouring and 
a@ massive arrangement of its elements. The 
scarlet, pink, amber, and purple dresses are 
much in need of complementary colours to com- 
plete the scheme, but the faces and attitudes 
of the jeering courtiers are endowed with a good 
deal of vivacity and individuality.—From the 
romance of Mr. Gloag to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury genre of Mr. W. Dendy Sadler’s capital 
character piece, which he calls The Young 
and the Old (400), the step, in subject as well 
as technique, is a wide one. The figure of 
the buxom hostess, who deliberately decants a 
bottle of port for the delectation of her guests, 
and the intensity of their interest in the opera- 
tion, are first-rate studies of that quaint kind 
in which Mr. Sadler is a past master. His 
careful researches into the costume, furniture, 
ornaments, and even the physiognomy of the 
men and women of the time he paints with such 
scrupulous care, are beyond praise. Besides, 
his firm touch and his deft and crisp methods of 
painting deserve warm recognition, and are in 
keeping with his conscientious preliminary 
studies. His other picture, A Little Mortgage 
(489), is not quite so satisfactory, because the 
astute lawyer who is examining the deed, and 
his coxcomb of a client who is waiting in his 
office, are too obviously contrasted ; indeed, the 
latter's figure and face are almost caricatures. 
Not so, however, his costume, which is true to 
the life, nor the nervousness with which he 
trifles with his glove and holds his stick—both 
very telling points, creditable to the artist’s 
insight and skill. Equally commendable ex- 
amples of sympathetic knowledge are the client's 
smart blue scarf and the forced nature of the 
anxious and nervous smile on his lean and 
mean features.—Mr. C. E. Perugini’s Idleness 
(434) is more ambitious than the picture we have 
mentioned of his. To tell the truth, it repro- 
duces Leighton, and is characterized by much 
of his excess of sweetness, but by little of his 
solid accomplishments and finished technique. 

There is not much pleasure to be derived 
from Mr. V. M. Hamilton's Piper Findlater at 
Dargai (437), although it is by no means the 
worst of the many unsatisfactory battle pieces. 
It delineates such obvious incidents as the 
subject suggests, and makes the piper more 
furious than heroic ; still, though it lacks force 
of colour, brilliancy, and homogeneity (the last 
is a quality such canvases seldom can boast of), 
it is otherwise commendable. Spontaneity is 
the quality most often absent in martial 

ictures. Its presence in the better class of 

rench battle pieces accounts for their success, 
and that moderate quantity of it with which 
Lady Butler endows her designs quite explains 
her popularity.—Mr. W. H. Margetson’s Castles 
of Sand (439), though rather academical, is 
well designed and solidly and skilfully painted. 
On the other hand, His Hobby (444), 
by the same artist, possesses a certain 
modicum of spirit and natural character. The 
colour is good, but the handling is slight, 
and the whole, despite its brightness, wants 
force of light and shade.—Mr. Seymour Lucas’s 
large painting, destined to fill a panel in the 
Royal Exchange, is, to the best of our recollec- 
tion, the first that the Academy has exhibited 
of a series of important commissions. Like 
most specimens of the class of art it belongs to, 
it is what may be called ‘‘ mural” and correct, 
butnot particularly interesting. Entitled William 
the Conqueror granting a Charter to the Citizens 
of London (449), it affirms the antiquity of the 





City’s liberties so far as the eleventh century 
goes ; but the great Corporation which has done 
so much for freedom has an olderrecord, and there 
are later episodes in its history as well worth 
painting as that which Mr. Lucas has selected — 
scenes, too, which would, we think, have suited 
his dramatic tastes and picturesque instincts 
more happily. On the other hand, contrary to 
our expectation, the dashing and demonstrative 
art of the newly elected Academician has suc- 
ceeded best with the faces of the Norman monarch 
and his queen, who, by the way, must have been 
a good deal older than she is represented as being. 
If this light-toned picture is to fill a niche in 
the Exchange, it will doubtless be covered 
with glass.—A much more picturesque picture 
is the modest contribution of Mr. T. Davidson, 
representing the captains of Nelson’s ships 
assembled on the Evening before the Battle of 
Trafalgar (457), with the admiral at the head of 
the table. The effect of lamplight, the general 
colouring, not less than the figures, are so excel- 
lent that we hope to see many more works by the 
same hand, painted as carefully and designed as 
spontaneously.—Although Mr. S. Muschamp’s 
notions of The Sleeping Beauty(451) and theknight 
whowaked her with a kiss are not ours, for neither 
of the faces is handsome, there is a good deal of 
spirit, freshness, and simplicity in his composi- 
tion ; unluckily, however, the effect and colora- 
tion, as well as the lighting proper and colours 
in detail, which ought to be vivid and splendid, 
are not nearly up to the mark.—Hard Pressed 
(463) is, despite the paintiness and opacity of the 
work, decidedly creditable to Mr. A. J. Elsley ; 
but it is hard and heavy.—The Story (475), by 
Mr. F. Brangwyn, is more than usually loaded 
with crude dabs of pigments and less well de- 
signed than it ought to be. —Near it hangs Mr. P. 
Burne-Jones’s Man and the Mask (477), which 
is carried unusually far towards homogeneity 
and finish, and the faces possess some dramatic 
aptitude.—The Signal (480) is Mr. H. E. 
Harley’s well- conceived, slight, and clever 
pot - boiler. — Mr. W. A. Breakspeare, who 
designs in the mood of Mr. Orchardson 
if he does not paint in the manner of 
that artist, has piled up the agonies of 
Memories (488), a lady with letters on a table 
abandoning herself to grief, although there is 
nothing except the letters to indicate that she is 
not asleep. The picture is cleverly put together, 
the effect of gaslight is well rendered, and the 
accessories are adroitly arranged, success in the 
last respect being as infrequent in the Academy 
as it is common in the Salon.—Although it 
reminds us of a masterly work by Mr. 
Arthur Hughes, A Fairy Swirl (502) of Mr. A. 
Black, a group of spirits dancing in a pool by 
moonlight, is full of charm and most ably 
realizes a highly poetical idea.—The Godmother 
of Mr. G. Hitchcock (503) is luminous, broad, 
harmonious, and soft enough to support the 
distinction the painter has won in recent years. 
We, however, hoped for something more 
ambitious from his very capable hand. The 
Promise of March (616), by the same artist, 
is not, however, so promising, though it has 
many good and fine points.—In Safe (506), by 
Mr. S. E. Waller, the hero seems too much like 
a boy. The design is decidedly clever and 
spirited, skilfully painted too, but Mr. Waller 
does not, it is to be regretted, make the least 
attempt to rise beyond the ordinary level of 
observation. 

A picture in Gallery VII., Mr. W. Langley’s 
A Cousin from Town (522), is a specimen of 
the class of work in which Mr. Waller has 

It depicts a cottage 
excited by the arrival 
them a boy with a 


made a_ reputation. 
and its inmates 
of strangers, among 


banjo, whose demeanour and expression are 
greatly superior to what we usually find in art 
of this kind. Yet, although it is homogeneous 
and neatly painted, the effect, coloration, and 
tonality are unnaturally dull, and it suffers from 
roughness and opacity of half-tones, infallible 





signs of half-studies as these are, which cha- 
racterize the inferior productions of modern 
Impressionism.—Far more masculine and stu- 
dious is the Wreckage (529) of Mr. C. N. Hemy, 
for, though rougher than it ought to be, it 
shows just appreciation of the colour, move- 
ment, and character of the sea during the sub- 
sidence of astorm. Great force and sympathy 
are concentrated upon a wild sky and the effect 
of broken daylight upon the waves and the 
rocky coast. The faces, too, and attitudes of the 
group of men who are hauling a shattered mast 
out of the boiling waves are as various as nature 
requires and quite true to life. We like also the 
general effect of the air filled with brine torn by 
the wind from the crests of the waves. But the 
painter has not succeeded to any great extent in 
representing the effect of light upon the fore- 
most figures, and as a whole his work lacks 
brightness. Mr. Hemy’s contributions to the 
Water-Colour Room we shall discuss at another 
time.—A vigorous and well-studied picture is 
Mr. W. F. Calderon’s The Crest of the Hill 
(530), decidedly an animated design carried 
out with much sound technique. There is 
a great deal that is genuinely true in the 
effect of rainy daylight and the delineation 
of wind straining in the furze at the side of 
the road.—In Mr. C. H. Hardie’s contribu- 
tion, The Meeting of Burns and Scott (535), 
the best element is the whole-length figure of 
Burns, although the design as a whole tells re- 
markably well what story there is to tell. Scott 
is simply a big and awkward boy. The 
technique is rough, if not slight, and there is 
that overdose of brownness in the shadows 
which always betrays the lamp’s influence in 
the studies of an artist.—In an illustration of 
Coleridge’s ‘Christabel’ (538) Miss D. Woolner 
has made a good design of an_ unpleasant 
subject, and painted it creditably.— All-absorbing 


(546) is the title of Miss J. Hayllar’s neat 


picture, firmly and clearly painted, of a damsel 
and a well-lighted and elaborately studied 
view of the interior of a modern room.—Much 
queer drawing, many disproportions, slightness, 
and a design without passion, militate against. 
the success of Mr. G. Moira’s Love's Orisons 
(559), in which some commendable colour 
and a single head deserve attention. — On 
the other hand, Mr. W. Stott’s mistakes 
in Autumn (566) are without such redeeming 
points, unless he intended that the damsel} 
he calls Autumn and has placed in a sort. 
of bower of cornstalks should be suffering 
from the effects of eating the hard, badly 
painted, and unripe apples and big onions that 
are strewn about her feet. In that case there 
is something to be said for the overweening 
vanity of a painter who forgot himself so far as 
to send for public exhibition a picture of this 
sort.—A Sacrifice to the Vanities (577) is Miss 
M. I. Dicksee’s illustration to ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ The interior is cleverly painted, 
and the figures are dashingly handled. A 
sparkling effect, and, on the whole, a good 
design, this effort may be deservedly the 
subject of praise. 





THE SALONS AT PARIS. 
IV. 

THERE is a story that at the end of a meal at 
Haydon’s house Keats proposed a toast in these 
terms: ‘‘ Dishonour to the memory of Newton.” 
The guests stared at him in questioning sur- 
prise, and Wordsworth asked for an explana- 
tion. ‘It is,” answered Keats, ‘* because he 
has destroyed the poetry of the rainbow by 
reducing it to a prism!” and the artists all 
drank, with one consent, confusion to the 
savant. They foresaw, doubtless, a day in 
which science—that science which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has likened to poor Cinderella, long 
reduced by her proud sisters to slave in 4 
corner of their father’s hearth—would take her 
revenge and reign with sovereign power. ‘‘A 
time will come,” Renan has said, ‘when the 
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great artist will be a thing outworn, almost | from the most remote times to the present day 


useless ; the savant, on the contrary, will be 
of more and more account.” If this day is ever 
to dawn on us, it will be because the artist is 
disloyal to his providential and human mission, 
and so confined to an aristocratic and unhealthy 
gratification by his efforts to be an egoist that he 
despises common humanity, and has lost all points 
of contact with her. However exclusive their 
enthusiasm, however refined their tastes or 
dislikes, the initiated who hang about the 
circle of the artists of the decadence cannot 
animate their work and make it bear fruit 
because they no longer fix living roots in 
the depths whence burst forth the springs of 
national life, where its conscience is formed, 
and the sap rises to the tree. The people pass 
by without understanding, and even with a 
laugh ; and it is idle to upbraid them for their 
gross laughter, and to insult them in order to 
avenge ‘‘ genius misunderstood.” Genius that 
will no longer serve the higher purposes of 
humanity deserves to die in its haughty barren- 
ness. 

It is true that many great works have been 
unappreciated at their birth, just as many 
ill-shaped and morbid eccentricities, now lost in 
oblivion, have been glorified in lyric prose and 
announced as masterpieces by frenzied partisans ; 
but reckoning up the works which have won 
their triumph before the future fairly gave it 
them, we recognize that they owe their victory 
to a preponderating element of beneficial truth 
and human beauty in their contents. Thusa 
natural hierarchy is established among artistic 
productions, which borrows nothing from the 
superannuated theories of the ‘‘ beautiful,” the 
‘*sublime,” and the ‘‘graceful” with which 
generations of academicians concerned them- 
selves, born to artiticial categories of genres. 
“Peinture d'histoire,” ‘‘genre historique,” 
were the old catchwords, and a critic of the 
academic period would have broken all the 
rules if he had begun his criticism of the Salon 
with ‘‘les genres inférieurs.” Historical paint- 
ing held the pride of place, and secured the best 
price. To-day still the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, which inherits the old-time traditions, 
only opens its doors to the representatives 
of what was once styled ‘‘le grand art.” 
For instance, Jules Breton and the landscape 
painter Frangais only found places here with 
great difficulty, while more than one former 
winner of the Prix de Rome, distinguished, I 
may add, by an encyclopedic mediocrity, has 
entered the Academy in virtue almost of a birth- 
right. Yet these academic distinctions are really 
idle, they follow so little the real tendencies 
of the spirit. Among the great artists of the 
century—I mean those who have really enriched 
the domain of art with emotions or expressions 
newly modelled —how many ‘‘ academicians” 
are numbered? Outside them, the small number 
of those who have preserved the religion—or 
superstition—ofacademic formalism, who imagine 
that the ‘‘ideal” is expressed by help of certain 
sacred forms, and that the profile of the ‘Apollo 
Belvidere’ is the very line of beauty, there is 
no other criterion to class works of art than 
the value of the inward sentiment of the 
artist, and also of his execution. If the quality 
of their inspiration would really, perhaps, be 
sufficient to give them rank before eyes for ever, 
they do not persuade us to look at them, and 
only touch us as far as the means of expression 
have been in harmony with the intention and 
will of the artist. It is here that the ‘‘ métier ” 
recovers all its rights and all its importance. 
Nothing lives which is not fashioned by the 
hand of a good worker. 

How many works at the Salons betray good 
and even beautiful intentions with indifferent 
results! For instance, an honourable member 
of the French Society for International Arbitra- 
tion has conceived the design of an enormous 
picture, vast as a cathedral, wherein are grouped 
Les Grands Artisans de l’ Arbitrage et de la Paix 


| (A.F. No. 562). 





He has selected M. Danger, a 
former winner of the Grand Prix de Rome, 
to give body and form to his idea. The noble 
intentions of the former and the conscientious 
industry of the latter remain drowned in this 
swamp of tame painting. And this collabora- 
tion of a disciple of M. de Montyon and a 
pupil of M. Géréme will remain equally un- 
fruitful, alas ! both for peace and for art. 

It may happen, where the intention and the 
talent of the artist otherwise mark his value, 
that a simple mistake, an accidental disagree- 
ment between form and groundwork, endangers 
and strikingly reduces the expressiveness of a 
work of the first rank which is in many ways 
admirable. This is, it seems to me, the case in 
the already celebrated picture of M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Le Christ et les Peélerins a Emmaiis 
(S.N. 340). A painter who, like the Venetians 
of the sixteenth century, only looked in the 
great acts of the Gospel for a pretext for pic- 
turesque motifs, could easily find in Scripture 
other scenes better adapted than this for the 
ideas and methods of his art. But this is 
not the case with M. Dagnan-Bouveret ; he 
wishes, by means of colours and forms, to 
express the very gist and spirit of the theme. 
How has he set about presenting to our 
eyes the mystery of love which was fulfilled 
in the little inn at Emmaus _ between 
the Lord and His disciples? Oh! the dis- 
ciples, and especially the witnesses of the 
scene, whom—after the fashion of the painters 
of the fifteenth century, who included the por- 
traits of donors—he has represented in a corner 
of the picture (his wife, his daughter, and the 
master himself), are admirable. It would be 
impossible to record the surprise, the stupor, 
the admiration, and fervour of prayer with more 
intensity of expression than M. Dagnan shows 
here in the faces and gestures of the two dis- 
ciples, of the servant, and three ‘‘donors.” The 
young woman and the little boy on their knees 
on the left, with their hands clasped, are espe- 
cially moving—so much so that it is on the more 
‘* real,” the less imagined figures of the picture 
that all the religious emotion is concentrated. 
But we ought also to have been shown the 
Man God. M. Dagnan-Bouveret has thought 
that supernatural signs were indispensable 
to mark this miraculous figure. He resorts, 
therefore, to an expedient already em- 
ployed in ‘La Céne’—that is to say, he 
has represented as shining from the person 
itself of Christ and the white robe in which 
He is clothed, as from an incandescent fire, a 
very hard light of greenish-yellow tone, which 
spreads over all the persons and fills the back of 
the picture. By bathing thus in a lighting a 
giorno—so dry and so conventional !—the land- 
scape for which he has reserved a chief place, 
the painter has lost the advantage of all that 
might have been suggested to him—for an 
interpretation at once as intimate, mysterious, 
and tender as the subject required—by the 
admirable words which St. Luke has put into 
the mouth of one of the disciples: ‘‘ Abide with 
us: for it is toward evening, and the day is far 
spent.” Moreover, the head itself of Christ, 
idealized according to the formal tradition, is 
that of a Jupiter with red locks, whose con- 
ventional ‘‘ beauty” leaves us quite unmoved. 
This system of empirical idealization, artificial 
and external, has spoilt the whole effect of the 
picture. It does not harmonize with the human 
and religious realism of the other figures ; it 
disconcerts our eyes and leads our emotions 
astray. 

M. Gari Melchers (S.N. 838) has dealt with 
the same subject. Here the fault is rather 
excess of realism. The figures of the apostles 
express in their fright something approaching 
caricature, and the abuse of detaiis purely 
anecdotic interferes with the grandeur of ex- 
pression one expects. However, the work is 
interesting, and the artist a man of talent. 





I have already noticed Les Disciples (Pierre 
et Jean) courant aw Sépulcre le Matin de la 
Résurrection (S.N. 209), by M. Eugéne Bur- 
nand. The old Peter, with his rough features, 
the wrinkled face, in which surprise and 
curiosity mingle with faith and love, is truly a 
moving conception ; and the same qualities of 
sincerity and intensity are noticeable in a set 
of fourteen illustrations for the ‘ Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress’ of John Bunyan (S N. 1380-1393), also 
exhibited this year by the same artist. 

AnDRE MICHEL. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

To-pay (Saturday) is appointed for the private 
view of the Guildhall Exhibition of French 
Pictures, which has been collected under the 
auspices and at the expense of the Corporation. 


To-pay (Saturday) is also appointed for the 
private view of Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & 
Co.’s Summer Exhibition in the Goupil Gallery, 
5, Regent Street, S.W., which will be opened 
to the public on Monday next. 

Aw exhibition of illustrated French books 
of the eighteenth century and of water-colour 
drawings has been formed by the Fine-Art 
Society, and will be opened to the public on 
Monday next. The private view occurs to-day 
(Saturday). 

Tue art-loving world will be glad to hear that 
Mlle. Rosa Bonheur, who has passed her seventy- 
sixth year, has entirely recovered from her 
recent dangerous illness, and is again painting. 


On the 26th ult. Messrs. Foster sold, besides 
a considerable number of pictures, drawings, 
and engravings, a ‘Portrait of a Young Lady 
with a Blue Scarf,’ by Opie, for 1471., and, for 
651. 2s., a landscape by Ruysdael, both being 
painted in oil. 

Messrs. CHristrE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 26th ult. the set of thirteen ‘Cries of 
London,’ after F. Wheatley, for 811. ; and ‘The 
Months,’ after W. Hamilton, by F. Bartolozzi, 
for 261. 


WE regret to record the death, on the 28th 
ult., at the age of fifty-six years, of Mr. Leo- 
pold Lowenstam, the well-known and highly 
accomplished etcher, who, born in Amsterdam, 
and educated in the Academy there as an artist, 
turned his energies and skill, while quite young, 
to engraving, and obtained so much distinction 
that in 1871 the Swedish Government sought 
his aid in founding a school of etching at Stock- 
holm, and bestowed on him the Order of Gus- 
tavus Vasa in recognition of his services. Quit- 
ting Stockholm in 1873, he came to London, and 
etched numerous plates, chiefly after pictures 
by Mr. Alma Tadema, Mile. R. Bonheur, Messrs. 
H. S. Marks, Dendy Sadler, and Kilburn, 
Sir E. J. Poynter, and Sir J. Linton. The 
most important of these are Mr. Tadema’s 
‘In Confidence,’ ‘The First Whisper of Love,’ 
‘Pleading,’ ‘Autumn,’ ‘A Favourite Author,’ 
and ‘In the Rose Garden,’ and ‘ Anxious 
Moments’ after Heer J. Israéls. Many of his 
works have been seen at the Royal Academy 
exhibitions. Devoted to his art, a staunch 
friend, a genial companion, and greatly beloved, 
Lowenstam leaves a wide and distinguished 
circle of mourners. His death followed on a 
long and very painful illness, which during a 
considerable period confined him to his house at 
Woodcroft, Three Bridges. He was buried at 
Norwood Cemetery on Tuesday last. 

To our obituary of Auguste Blanchard, the 
most famous engraver in pure line of this cen- 
tury, it should be added that, besides ‘The 
Vintage’ of Mr. Alma Tadema (since the publica- 
tion of which nothing of the kind at once so 
large and important has appeared in Europe), he 
engraved the same painter's ‘A Dedication to 
Bacchus,’ Mr. Holman Hunt’s‘ Finding of Christ 
in the Temple,’ a very fine engraving, his ‘ Pot of 
Basil’ and ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ and a con- 
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siderable numberof capital works by various Eng- 
lish and French artists, the greater portion of 
them being on account of the firms of Messrs. E. 
Gambart & Co., and their successors, Messrs. 
Pilgeram & Lefévre and Mr. L. H. Lefevre, in 
all not fewer than twenty-four plates for these 
publishers alone. Until his latest days A. Blan- 
chard enjoyed the best of health. He was born 
at Luzarches, lived there nearly all his life, 
died, and, on the 22nd ult., was buried there. 
His full names were Auguste Thomas Marie 
Blanchard, and the honours he had accepted 
were, in addition to those we mentioned last 
week, the membership of the Royal Academy of 
Antwerp, the honorary Presidency of the Society 
of Engravers, and Knighthood of the Order of 
Leopold of Belgium. Of his abundant kindness 
to all we have received more than one testimony. 
Of his numerous children several sons have 
attained high positions ; for instance, M. Georges 
Blanchard, who isa lieutenant-colonel of artillery 
and Knight of the Legion of Honour ; M. Emile 
Blanchard, Government architect ; and M. Léon 
Blanchard, Knight of the Legion of Honour and 
an inspector of the Orleans railway. 


Tue London Topographical Society proposes 
to publish this year ‘ Porter’s View of London, 
circa 1660,’ ‘ Norden’s Map of London, 1593,’ 
and ‘ Norden’s Map of Westminster, 1593.’ 


THE various artistic collections forming the 
Royal Berlin Museums having outgrown the 
capacity of the present building, it has been 
determined to pull it down and erect a larger one 
in its place. It is expected that the work of 
rebuilding will occupy five years from the pre- 
sent time. 

Tue Municipality of Perugia, having determined 
to repave the Cambio, have entrusted the work to 
Cav. Tesorone, Technical Director of the Industrial 
School at Naples, who designed the tile pave- 
ment for the recently opened Appartamento 
Borgia at the Vatican. The new pavement of 
the Cambio will also be in maioliche tiles. 
Search has been made for remains of the old 
pavement, conjectured to have been tiled, but 
without success. The drawing made by the 
professor is in the style of the quattrocento, 
with an Oriental influence, and we think will 
be found to harmonize admirably with the 
frescoes decorating the walls of the chamber, 
and to be in point of colour and design an 
example of ceramic decoration of remarkable 
force and originality. 








MUSIC 


— 


THE WEEK. 


Royal OPERA, Covent GARDEN.—‘ Mefistofele’; ‘Carmen’; 
* Le Nozze di Figaro.’ 

QUEEN’s Hatt.—Philharmonic Society. 

St. JaMES’s HALL.—M. de Pachmann’s Recital. 

THERE was not a very large audience at 
the Opera on Thursday last week, when 
Madame Calvé made her reappearance in 
‘Mefistofele’; for Boito’s one opera, being 
a thing of shreds and patches, however 
beautiful and original much of the music 
may be, has not gained much popularity in 
London. Three years had elapsed since 
Madame Calvé last sang in the metropolis, 
and her voice is still in perfect condition. 
She was better as Margherita than as Helen 
of Troy; but she vocalized beautifully in 
the dual part. M. Bonnard was commend- 
able, if rather insipid as Faust ; M. Plancon, 
attired in black, was impressive in the titular 
character; and Miss Meisslinger was accept- 
able as Marta and Pantalis. Signor Man- 


cinelli conducted the performance. 

Madame Calvé was at her best in the 
impersonation of the titular part in ‘Carmen’ 
on Tuesday evening. Her lovely voice and 





her dramatic intelligence were perhaps more 
perceptible than ever in the opinion of the 
public. M. Bonnard, who replaced M. Sa- 
leza as Don José, and M. Renaud as the 
Toreador, were entirely commendable, and 
the other parts were in good hands. 

On Wednesday ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro’ was 
performed with a very strong cast—at any 
rate as to the female characters. Madame 
Eames as the Countess, Madame Nordica as 
Suzanne, Mlle. Zélie de Lussan as Cheru- 
bino, fulfilled all requirements in Mozart’s 
music. M. Dufriche as Almaviva, M. Soula- 
croix as Figaro, Mr. Pringle as Bartolo, and 
Mile. Bauermeister in the ungrateful part 
of Marcellina, all did fairly well, and the 
opera was carefully conducted by Mr. Ran- 
degger. 

The Philharmonic Society’s Concert on 
Thursday evening last week did not include 
any new work of importance, though it was 
by no means unattractive. Mlle. Ella Pancera 
was at her best as a pianist in Schumann’s 
Concerto, of which she gave a highly intelli- 
gent reading. M. Moszkowski’s Suite in r, 
first brought forward in 1886, was excel- 
lently interpreted under the direction of the 
composer. Signorina Giulia Ravogli sang 
the exquisite ‘ Inflammatus’ from Dvorak’s 
‘Stabat Mater’ with proper religious feeling 
and artistic phrasing. 

The second pianoforte recital of M. de 
Pachmann on Wednesday afternoon was not 
less successful than his first, and a third is 
to be given on Saturday afternoon, the 18th 
inst. The scheme of the recital opened with 
a Fantasia by Bach, and this was followed 
by’ Weber’s romantic and beautiful Sonata 
in A flat, No. 2, which was exquisitely in- 
terpreted. Needless to say that in a group 
of minor pieces by Chopin, M. de Pachmann 
proved himself unsurpassable. Schubert’s 
Fantasia in c, Op. 15, and an item by Liszt 
were included, and of course there were 
encores. The programme of the next recital 
will be entirely devoted to Chopin’s music. 








PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Mr. Epwarp GeErMan’s incidental music to 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Henry VIII.’ as recently revived 
was justly admired when played by a small 
orchestra, and the Coronation March and Inter- 
mezzo (Novello, Ewer & Co.), arranged by the 
composer for pianoforte solo, make effective and 
by no means difficult pieces for the key-board. 
The first: is appropriately bright and pompous, 
and the second is a suave and flowing sketch, 
principally in G@ minor.—Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie’s piquant Overture to ‘The Little Minister’ 
comes out very well as transcribed by the com- 
poser for four hands on the pianoforte ; and the 
same may be said of Dr. W. Creser’s Old English 
Suite in three brief and unpretentious move- 
ments, based on ancient popular songs and 
dances of this country.—Four Characteristic 
Waltzes, by S. Coleridge Taylor, show consider- 
able cleverness, though they are rather mourn- 
ful and in some passages quite funereal in 
phraseology.—Marjorie Gavotte, by John E. 
West, is sad, but musicianly, and certainly 
pleasing in its way.—An Impromptu in B minor, 
by Walter J. Lockett, is brief, piquant, and 
fresh in feeling. It isquite within the means of 
ordinary amateur players. 

A trifle entitled Narcissus (Chappell & Co.), 
by Ethelbert Nevin, is rather eccentric in 
phrasing and unexpected transitions of key, 
but by no means unpleasing.—A Spinning Song, 
by Clarence Lucas, is suggested by Wagner's 





chorus in ‘Der Fliegende Hollander,’ though 








not a literal transcription, being more in the 
style of Liszt’s rhapsodical arrangements, or 
rather disarrangements, of masters greater than 
himself. 

By Angelo Mascheroni, the popular Italian 
composer of light music, chiefly vocal, we have 
Danse Hongroise and Tittle- Tattle (Cocks & Co, yN 
the latter described as a morceau de genre. The 
first is Hungarian music of a mild type, that is to 
say, pleasing and without difficulty. The other 
is a simple piece in the manner of an old- 
fashioned dance, and agreeable enough in its 
way.—Suite Moderne, by G. H. Clutsam, is in 
four movements, cast in antique form of dance 
music, cleverly put together, but rather laboured. 
The same composer's Esquisse Tzigane also smells 
of the lamp; but Mr. Clutsam has talent and 
may be encouraged to write.—Printemps, b 
Felix Borowski, is an appropriately bright little 
piece, quite easy, but needs a delicate, crisp 
touch. 

There is no more graceful composer of 
light music for the pianoforte than Mlle. 
Chaminade, and her Vert-Galant (Enoch & Sons) 
is worthy of her. There is a touch of quaint- 
ness in the phraseology, and though not elabo- 
rate, it needs more than average intelligence in 
its interpretation. — By Moszowski we have 
Prés du Berceau, an unpretentious piece, opening 
gently, but finishing with animation. 








Musical Gossiy. 


MapaM_E Parti’s vocal powers have not yet 
decayed, as the concert of Messrs. Harrison at 
the Albert Hall on Thursday afternoon clearly 
showed. She sang airs by Handel and Verdi 
and two by Mozart as encores, with perfect 
beauty of voice, the increased power of her 
lower register compensating for the loss of her 
exceptional high notes, which earned her so 
much reputation when she first appeared in 
London more than a generation since. Miss 
Ada Crossley, Miss Mathilde Verne, and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Herbert Grover, and Watkin Mills, with 
Mr. Wilhelm Ganz as accompanist, took part in 
the concert. 

THE Westminster Orchestral Society brought 
its thirteenth season ‘to a close on Wednesday 
evening at the Westminster Town Hall. The 
principal works on the programme were the 
Overture to Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’ and 
Haydn’s Symphony in p, No. 2, both of which 
were meritoriously rendered under the bdton 
of Mr. Stewart Macpherson. The soloists were 
Miss Katie Leonard and Miss Agnes Nichols. 
The former is a very young pianist, who played 
the solo part of Weber’s Concertstiick with com- 
mendable neatness, and the latter is a promising 
soprano with a good voice and refined style. 

Mr. Jack RopertsonN gave a so-called 
‘*orand concert,” which is still frequently a 
pseudonym for a chamber performance, at St. 
James’s Hall. The programme was mis- 
cellaneous, but it was much above the average 
of ballad concerts. Mr. Robertson’s songs in- 
cluded three by Miss Maude V. White, and 
others by Mendelssohn, Gounod, and Dvorak, 
all of which were tastefully sung. Messrs. 
Louis Pécskai, Theodore Flint, Andrew Black, 
W. H. Squire, Kennerley Rumford, and George 
Grossmith were among those whose names gave 
strength to the programme. 

THERE may be two autumn opera seasons in 
London this year. The Olympic Theatre Syn- 
dicate, under the direction of Mr. J. H. Maple- 
son, hope to commence their enterprise in 
October and to continue until May next year. 
A short period of opera is also probable at 
Covent Garden. 

Tue annex to the Guildhall School of Music 
will be opened by the Lord Mayor on July 11th. 


Tue Bristol Choral Society, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George Riseley, will sing at the 
Alexandra Palace in a performance of ‘Elijah’ 
next Saturday. 
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Tue performance of Humperdinck’s ‘ Hinsel 
and Gretel’ at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
afternoon should have a few words of record, 
as it was the three-hundredth appearance of 
Miss Marie Elba as Hiinsel. She sang well, 
and was duly supported by Miss Margaret 
Ormerod as Gretel, Mr. Homer Lind as the 
proom-maker, Miss Edith Miller as the witch, 
and other artists. 

Tne Festival Concert in the nave of the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday afternoon, June 
25th, is to be held, it seems, in commemoration 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the Queen’s Corona- 
tion. It will, therefore, commence with national 
airs, to be followed by Handelian selections and 
others by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
and Wagner, the performance to conclude with 
the ‘Dies ire” and the ‘*Tuba mirum” from 
Berlioz’s ‘Requiem,’ which will be rendered 
strictly in accordance with the directions of the 
composer. As already announced, Madame 
Patti will appear. 

Trat Dr. Hubert Parry should be added to 
the list of musical knights is in accordance with 
precedent. No musician has ever in greater 
measure deserved the compliment paid by 
royalty. 

A FOLIO volume will shortly be issued by 
Mr. E. O. Sachs, entitled ‘Stage Construction,’ 
with special reference to the approaching 
cycles of ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ at Covent 
Garden. 


WE regret to learn that Herr Franz Rummel 
is suffering from nervous exhaustion, and has 
been prohibited from touching the pianoforte 
for six months. 


M. Peter Benoir has resigned his position 
as Director of the Conservatoire at Antwerp, in 
consequence of differences of judgment as to 
alterations in the government of the academy. 


Herr Fe.uix Mortt, whose name has been 
for some years associated with the successful 
Berlioz revivals and other performances at 
Carlsruhe, has been offered the post of Kapell- 
meister at the Hoftheater in Munich in suc- 
cession to Herr Richard Strauss ; but, according 
to advices at present to hand, he has not yet 
accepted it. 


THERE is every probability that La Scala at 
Milan will shortly be reopened, for the muni- 
cipal subvention withdrawn has been replaced 
by a syndicate, subscriptions to which are 
already flowing in. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


. Orchestral Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
*. Messrs. Ross and Moore’s Ensemble Recital, 3, St. James's 
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Miss May Williams's Concert, 3, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Mr. Albert Fransella’s Concert, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8 30, ‘ Das Rheingold.’ 
s. Mr. Wilhelm Ganz’s “Jubilee ’’ Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Misses King and Fox's Recital, 3, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Royal College Orchestral Concert, 7.45 
Miss Maude Wagstaff’s Concert, 8, Steinway Hall. 
Trinity College Concert, 8, St. Martin’s ‘Town Hall. 
Miss Gwendolyn Thomas's Concert, 8, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 8, ‘ Faust.’ 
Miss Doris Dalton’s Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Mr. Reginald Little’s Recital, 3, Queen's Small Hall. 
Royal Upera, Covent Garden, 5, ‘ Die Walkiire.’ 
Misses Florence Fraser and Beatrice Stuart's Vocal and Violin 
Recital, 8.30, Queen’s Small! Hall. 
— Royal Amateur Orchestral Society's Concert, 9, Queen's Hall. 
. Madame Carreno’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Miss Ira Aldridge’s Concert, 3, Queen’s Small Hall. 
Koyal Opera, Covent Garden, 5, ‘ Siegfried.’ 
Philharmonic Concert, 8 Queen's Hall. 
Miss L. Danby’s Concert, 8, St. James’s Hall. 
Miss Ella Pancera’s Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. . 
Mr. Grossmith’s Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Miss Emma Jenkins’s Matinée, 3, Beethoven Rooms. 
Mr. C. Gardner's Concert, 3, Queen’s Small Hall. 
‘ Elijah,’ 3.30, Alexandra Palace. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 4, ‘ Gétterdimmerung.’ 
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DRAMA 


LETTERS OF EDMUND KEAN. 

AN exceedingly interesting series of letters of 
Edmund Kean, the actor, will be sold at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on the 23rd inst. Several of 
them were addressed to Dr. Drury, head 
master of Harrow, and perhaps now best 





remembered as a book-collector of refined taste 
and great good judgment; it was Drury 
who, struck with Kean’s acting at Teignmouth 
in August, 1813, obtained him an engagement 
at Drury Lane, where he first appeared as Shy- 
lock on January 26th, 1814. Writing from 
Cecil Street, December 16th, 1813, Kean speaks 
of the uncertain time of his first appearance, on 
account of the great attraction of the new melo- 
drama ‘Illusion,’ and says, ‘‘ Mr. Grenfell...... 
has promised to support me in the awfull hour.” 
Six days later he complains of his hopes being 
blighted :— 

“T had entered into a negociation with Mr. 

Elliston...... this he has artfully dressed up into an 
ig oy and has absolutely claimed my services 
for Little Drury...... my salary in consequence is 
withdrawn from Drury Lane, though in fact Iam 
of no utility to him...... He has me in his power, and 
seems determined to employ it, to the ruin of 
myself and family.” 
Another letter, undated, and extending to 
fourteen pages quarto, is headed ‘‘ Vae misero 
mihi, quanta spe decide,” and deals largely with 
the negotiations between Kean and Elliston. 
In a short note of two pages quarto he thanks 
Dr. Drury for a volume of his ‘ Poems,’ and 
sends his ‘‘most respectful compliments to Lord 
Byron,” whose praises he acknowledges as ‘‘ very 
highly flattering.” 

One of the earliest letters in the series is 
addressed to Mrs. A. Clarke, Canterbury, and 
is dated from the Theatre, Haverfordwest, 
S. Wales, April 4th, 1810. It commences :— 

**T believe when I last had the pleasure of seeing 

you, you expressed a hint that hearing of your once 
favor’d Protégé wou'd not be wholly disagreeable 
to you, upon which I take, the liberty of writing 
you. My situation and circumstances are much 
altered since I was last in London.” 
He speaks of his having arrived at the age of 
**1 & 20,” and of being ‘‘ both a husband and 
a Father, a charge indeed for the pocket of a 
country actor, but a burthen I am proud of.” 
The letter concludes:—  ° 

* That _ may continue in health and prosperity 
will be the constant — of him who never can 
forget the numerous obligations he lays under to 
you, and which are stampt indelibly in the heart of 
your Grateful St. t » EDMUND KEAN.” 
Another highly interesting letter to the same 
lady is dated six weeks later-from the theatre, 
Waterford, and in it he gives a full account of 
his wife and of the circumstances which brought 
them together. On November 21st, 1813, he 
again writes to Mrs. Clarke, from Dorchester, 
and speaks of his anxiety in having to stand the 
ordeal of a London audience in the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane—‘‘ the'trial that lifts me to 
fortune, or condemns me to the contrary.” 

Among the many undated letters, one of the 
most interesting is addressed ‘‘ To my worthy 
friend J. Powell, T.R., D.L.,” from Buxton. 
It extends to six pages quarto, and in it Kean 
declares his resolution to leave England in con- 
sequence of the total revolution in the affairs of 
Drury Lane Theatre, and complains bitterly of 
the want of generosity of the committee towards 
poor actors :— 

‘*Tt is my popularity that has raised me these 
hosts of enemies, it is my popularity which has 
created the late cabals, that has occupied the public 
attention, and has been so baneful to my peace...... 
One gentleman tells me with perfect sang-froid, that 
mediocre ability is preferable to first-rate, a second 
equally delicate, That actors rate too high ; we are 
in the law but servants, and should, like the Spartan 
Helots, annually endure flagellation to remind us of 
our station.” 

In another letter he concludes by saying that, 
if the committee of Drury Lane are trying to 
destroy his reputation as an actor and interest 
as a man, ‘‘I’ll be damned if they do either.” 
A short note to R. Philips, dated Belfast, 
November 21st, 1824, may be taken as an 
amusing ‘‘annotation” on Sir Henry Irving’s 
recent speech on the value of the press to actors ; 
he asks Philips to get a eulogistic notice put in 
one of the London papers, adding, ‘*I would 
pay any money for its insertion.” 





There are some interesting letters addressed 
to Kean when in America in 1826. One lot of 
five, written by L. Price, includes one in which 
the writer says :— 

“T have secured Drury Lane for you. Garrick’s 

chair is vacant, will you fill it? No one else is fit to 
occupy it—Fame, fortune, and power are now at 
your command...... Drury Lane is yours...... you have 
saved it from destruction; the public are most 
anxious to see you.” 
In a letter from James H. Caldwell, New 
Orleans, to Edmund Kean, Charleston, January 
23rd, 1826, the writer complains of having 
received no reply to his letters: ‘‘I will give 
you 3,000 dollars for twenty nights secured...... 
If these terms are not satisfactory, name your 
own.” A letterfrom W. Youatt, February 28th, 
1826, entreats Kean speedily to revisit England, 
and asks him on behalf of the committee to 
**once more be the orphan’s benefactor and 
the widow’s friend.” Writing to W. Clarke, of 
Coutts & Co., from Montreal, August 8th, 1826, 
chiefly on monetary transactions, Kean himself 
admits :— 

“T have one ambition still, it is to possess Drury 
Lane Theatre, and it is that only can restore me to 
my country. I have made my proposals.” 

Readers of Hawkins’s ‘Life of Edmund 
Kean’ will hardly need to be reminded of the 
last letter—published in full in the second 
volume, p. 389—which Kean wrote to his wife, 
when he was ill and wasting away :— 

‘‘ Let us be no longer fools, come home, forget and 

Sorgive, if 1 have erred—it was my head, not my 
heart...... my future life shall be employed in con- 
tributing to your happiness.” 
This pathetic letter is included in the sale. 
There are many other letters both cha- 
racteristic and curious, but the foregoing 
extracts and descriptions are perhaps sufficient 
to indicate the exceptional nature of the series. 
The manner in which many of the lots are 
catalogued leaves much to be desired, and the 
entire series is, so to speak, pitchforked into the 
catalogue, with little regard to chronological 
sequence or relative interest. W. R. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THE promised series of revivals at the Lyceum 
began on Monday with ‘A Story of Waterloo’ 
and ‘The Bells,’ followed on Wednesday by 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ and on Thursday by 
‘The Lyons Mail.’ 


‘DANGERFIELD 95’ is the somewhat mystical 
title of a one-act piece by Miss Mildred T. 
Dowling, an American dramatist, which forms 
a lever de rideau at the Garrick. It is a simple 
and not too probable little piece, showing the 
steps by which a prim little maiden regains her 
hold upon a lover who is slipping out of her 
grasp. Finding his fancy running after the 
painted and bedizened sirens of the music-hall 
stage, she affects their manners and proceedings, 
and succeeds in effecting afresh his subjugation. 
Miss Annie Russell, who was suffering visibly 
from nervousness, gave a pleasing and piquant 
representation of the puritan lady transformed 
into a wench, and caused a very favourable 
impression. Whence the heroine acquired her 
knowledge of the high kick and other saltatory 
feats or graces is not explained. 


THE only dramatic novelty of Whitsuntide, so 
far as the West-End theatres are concerned, con- 
sists of ‘The Ambassador’ of John Oliver Hobbes, 
duly produced on Thursday at the St. James’s 
Theatre. To this we hope to recur. 


Soon after reaching, on Wednesday next, its 
one hundred and fiftieth representation, ‘ Julius 
Ceesar’ will be withdrawn from Her Majesty’s. 
It will be followed by ‘Ragged Robin’ as is 
pleasantly named Mr. Louis N. Parker’s adapta- 
tion of ‘Le Chemineau’ of M. Jean Richepin. 
The scene of this has been transferred to Dorset- 
shire, and the hero, as presented by Mr. Tree, 
will be a gipsy. 
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UNDETERRED by previous experiences of loss 
—encouraged, rather, it might seem—the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society proposes to give on Satur- 
day next, at St. George’s Hall, Ford’s tragedy 
‘The Broken Heart,’ a piece concerning the 
termination of which Lamb said, ‘*I do not 
know in any play a catastrophe so grand, so 
solemn, and so surprising as this.” It appears 
to have been first acted at the Blackfriars 
Theatre by the King’s Servants in or near 
1629, and was printed in 1633. ‘The Broken 
Heart’ is to be played in semi classical costume 
on a stage built after the design of that of the 
Fortune, and with customary frugality and sim- 
agen of decoration ; Miss Eleanor Cajhoun will 

e the heroine. 


Sir Henry Irvine's season at the Lyceum 
will close in July, in which month M. Coquelin 
will appear in his great character of Cyrano de 
Bergerac in the ‘*Comédie Héroique” of M. 
Rostand thus named. A series of representa- 
tions by Mile. Jane May is among the con- 
templated attractions of the season. 


‘TRELAWNY OF THE WFLIS’ will be with- 
drawn from the Court at the end of next week, 
and will begin a tour in the country. It will 
be replaced by ‘ His Excellency the Governor,’ 
a ‘* farcical romance” by Mr. R. Marshall. 


WE learn with regret that Mr. Willard’s 
recovery from his severe attack of typhoid fever 
has been still further retarded, and that his 
proposed autumn tour will probably have to be 
foregone. 


SIxTEEN performances are promised by 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, and will be given 
at the Lyric, beginning on June 20th. The 
novelties, so far as London is concerned, will 
consist of ‘ Lysiane,’ ‘ Julie,’ by Octave Feuillet, 
and ‘Le Songe d’une Matinée de Printemps,’ 
translated from ‘Il Sogno di uno Mattino di 
Promanera’ of Gabriele d’Annunzio, in which 
Signora Duse was seen at the Renaissance on 
June 15th last. 


Tue ‘Cat and the Cherub,’ the Chinese play 
by Mr. Chester Bailey Fernald, originally pro- 
duced, so far as England is concerned, on 
October 30th, 1897, has been revived with the 
original cast at the Royalty. 


THERE is nothing very remarkable in the 
library of Charles Kean, which Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will sell on 
June 23rd. Eminent actors have rarely been 
distinguished book - collectors. Garrick, it 
is true, formed a very choice library, which 
occupied ten days in selling in 1823. Kean’s 
collection cannot be compared with that 
of Garrick, but he had the genuine instinct of 
the bibliophile. Many of the books belonged 
to Charles Kean’s wife (born Ellen Tree), and, 
curiously enough, several of these are distinctly 
religious. A copy of A. Gatty’s ‘Twenty Plain 
Sermons’ has the interesting inscription : ‘“‘ The 
book my darling read from on board the ship 
Champion of the Seas on our passage to Australia. 
Ellen Kean.” Even more curious than this is a 
volume of ‘ Psalmsand Hymns,’ inscribed ‘‘ Mr. 
Edmund Kean’s book.” The interest of the 
library, as a whole, is largely dramatic, one of 
the ‘‘lots” consisting of sixty-five volumes of 
Charles Kean’s prompt copies of the Shak- 
spearean and other plays produced under his 
direction at the Princess’s Theatre. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. P.—H. H. D.—J. B.--J. C.— 
D. M. S.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Pos?. 
To all parts of the United Kingdom. 


‘a 
For Twelve Months... ooo coe ove ove 15 3 
For Six Months... eos ove ooo wo F 8 
For ali Countries within the Postal Union. 
For Twelve Months... eee ove ove oo 38 0 
For Six Months... “ee ee ooo ow 9 O 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE post free on application. 


UNIFORM WITH “BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES.” 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTER- 


BURY. An Illustrated Account of its History and 
Fabric. By the Rev. C. F. ROUTLEDGE, M.A. F.S.A., 
Hon. Canon of Canterbury. With 24 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his 
Writings, and his Public Life. By AYMER VALLANCK, 
M.A. F.S.A. With 60 Illustrations, including a Colou:ed 


Plate and Portrait. Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. 





NEW EDITIONS OF 
MR. COVENTRY PATMORE’S ESSAYs. 


PRINCIPLE in ART, and other Essays. 
By COVENTRY PATMORE. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


RELIGIO POETS, and other Essays. 
By COVENTRY PATMORE. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED, crown 8vo. 5s. 
ALPHABETS: a Handbook of Letter- 


ing Compiled for the Use of Artists, Designers, Handi- 
craftsmen, and Students. With complete Historical 
= Practical Descriptions. With more than 2(0 Illus- 
rations. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


RES GRAECAE. Being Aids to the 
Study of the History, Geography, Archeology, and 
Literature of Ancient Athens. By EK. P. COLERIDGRH, 
B.A., Author of ‘Res Romanae.’ With numerous ILllus- 
trations and Maps, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


INTERLUDES. Six Popular Lectures 
on Musical Subjects. By the late HENRY C. BANISTER, 
Professor in the Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, 
and in the Royal Academy of Music. Collected and 
Edited by STEWART MACPHERSON, Fellow and Pro- 
fessor of the Royal Academy of Music. With Portrait. 





NINTH EDITION, REVISED, crown 8vo. 5s. 
The BOOK of PSALMS. A New Trans- 


lation, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes. By 
the Right Rev. J. J. STEWART PEROWNE, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s, each (with few 
exceptions). 

All book-lovers and literary students, and all who are 
forming libraries, large or small, should obtain a complete 
Catalogue of Bohn’s Libraries from any Bookseller, or direct 
from the Publishers. 

This Series of nearly 800 Volumes contains well-edited and 
well-printed Editions of most of the great Classic Prose 
Works of English Literature, Translations of all the Prin- 
cipal Latin and Greek Writers, and of many Masterpieces of 
Modern European Literature, Modern Versions of Historical 
and Antiquarian Authorities, and numerous Books of Refer- 
ence. 





Amongst the recent additions are— 


The LAY ofthe NIBELUNGS. Metric- 
ally Translated from the Old German Text by ALICE 
HORTON, and Edited by EDWARD BELL, M.A. To 
which is prefixed the Essay on the ‘ Nibelungen Lied’ 
by THOMAS CARLYLE. 

“A new and excellent translation, faithful in sense and spirit, and 
admirably versified in the ancient ballad style....The version possesses 
the advantage of resembling the original. Every reader, moreover, 
will take :Jeasure in the rhythmical, well-rhymed verse ; and students 
who know the old poem in its ancient form will scarcely be dissatistied 
with the new presentation of the poet’s meaning.’’—Standard. 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN 
SWIFT. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon. W. EK. H. LECKY,M.P. In 
about 10 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. A TALE of a TUB, and other Karly Works. Edited 
by TEMPLE SCOTT. With a Biographical Introduc- 
tion by W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. With Portrait and 
Facsimiles. (Ready. 


Vol. II. The JOURNAL toSTELLA. Edited by FREDE- 
RICK RYLAND, M.A. With 2 Portraits of Stella anda 
Facsimile of one of the Letters. (Ready. 


Vol. III. WRITINGS on RELIGION and the CHURCH. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With Portraits and Fac- 
similes of Title-Pages. {/n the press. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 





WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS, 





Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellis, 


Author of ‘Man and Woman,’ ‘The Criminal,’ «7 
New Spirit,’ &c. , — 

“Even where we agree and approve least we recognize th 
the suggestiveness, the stimulating qualities of his work.” Athens? 

“The author of ‘Affirmations,’ at all times an eminently readable 
writer. reveals himself as an acute and sagacious critic and a thinker 
of no little speculative power.”’— Literature. 

“The book is memorable for several reasons. In the first place, a 
ee! of severe Veer seed geese! en een with breadth, 
sincerity, and knowledge, rarely appears in England....A i 
makes for light.”—Manchester caadGn: , _——— 

‘He (Mr. Havelock Ellis) is nothing if not bold, yet amid much that 
is certain to startle and offend, there is also much which most of us 
n to be told. Onthe broad basis of mere cleverness, ‘ Attirma- 
tions’ deserves liberal attention.”—Daily Mail. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES, 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. With Diagrams. 


SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 
Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE MANA- 
CEINE (St. Petersburg). 

* Written in a truly scientific spirit."’— Lancet. 
“It is full of mest useful hints concerning the cure of insomnia.”’ 
ily Chronicle, 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


HALLUCINATIONS and ILLU- 
SIONS: a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By 
EDMUND PARISH. 

_“ The most hensive and most scientific work on false percep- 
tion that has up till now been written in any language.” 
Journal of Mental Science. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 124 Illustrations. 


The NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. W. 
SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipzig). 
“We have at present no work in English which gives in so compact 
a form so comprehensive a view of the subject.” —Liverpool Post. 
“A brilliantly clever and interesting volume.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The PSYCHOLOGY of the EMO- 
TIONS. By Professor T. H. RIBOT. 
“Charmingly written, and full of lucid explanation and _ brilliant. 
comparison. A masterly exposition.”’—British Medical Journal, 





Crown 8vo. half-antique paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


The THEATRICAL WORLD of 1897. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. Witb an Introduction by 
SYDNEY GRUNDY, an Epilogue by WILLIAM 
ARCHER, and a Synopsis of Playbills of the Year by 
HENRY GEORGE HIBBERT. 

“The work constitutes the best—in fact, the only—contribution to 
stage history to which the student can turn.”’—Athencum. 


May still be had uniform with the ahove— 


The THEATRICAL WORLD of 1893, 
1894, 1895, and 1896. Each of the above Volumes con- 
tains Complete Indices of the Plays, Authors, Actors, 
Actresses, Managers, Critics, &c., referred to. 

The above Volumes are also supplied in a uniform cloth 
binding, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 





COMPACT AND PRACTICAL. 


THE EUROPEAN CONVERSATION 
BOOKS. 
In limp cloth, for the Pocket, One Shilling each. 
I. FRENCH. II. SPANISH. III. ITALIAN. 
IV. GERMAN. V. NORWEGIAN. 





TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS ON CYCLING. 
NEW EDITIONS AT REDUCED PRICES. 
In paper covers, 1s. each; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


LADY CYCLING. By Miss F. J. 


ERSKINE. 
“A sensibly written little book, that should be useful to many a 
novice, and, indeed, if they would only act upon the advice it gives, to 
many who are not novices.’’—Times. 


ALL ROUND CYCLING. By Sir 
B. W. RICHARDSON, G. LACY HILLIER, EVELYN 
EVERETT GREEN, L. RIVERS VINE, JOHN WAT- 
SON, F.L.S., P. A. THOMAS, B.A. 

“Useful and entertaining.”—Daily 


Mail. 
“The volume is a highly attractive one for cyclists.”’ 
Aberdeen Free Press. 





A NEW AND INVALUABLE HANDBOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; half-roan, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of HOUSEKEEPING for 
SMALL INCOMES. By FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 
Diplomée of the London Obstetrical Society ; Lecturer 
to the National Health Society, and for the Councils. 

“Comprehensive, p ical, and clear.’’—Ath 
“ Of the greatest value to young housewives.’’—Literary World. 
“A perfect treasure-t h hold hints.” ‘ : 
North British Daily Mail. 
“‘A book which every mother would do well to provide her daughter 
with on her marriage.” — Birmingham Gazette. 











London : 
WALTER SCOTT, LimitTepD, Paternoster Square, 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS 


PUBLICATIONS. 


——_—eernaseCVre'‘'oreeeres eee 


NEW WORK ON CUBA. 


CUBA, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By RICHARD DAVEY, 
Author of ‘The Sultan and his Subjects.’ 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, (Shortly. 





NEW WORK FOR CYCLISTS. 


CYCLING FOR EVERYBODY. 
By G. LACY HILLIER, 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, le. [Shortly. 


The SONG of SOLOMON. With 12 Full-Page Plates 


and various other Decorations. By H. GRANVILLE FELL. Bound in White Art 
Canvas, with Design in Gold. Crown 4to 7s. 6d. 


The DAILY MAIL says :—‘‘ Messrs. Chapman & Hall have sent me a copy of ‘The 
Song of Solomon’ printed in an elegant quarto volume (7s. 6d.), richly gilded. The unique 
recommendation of this separate publication of the Wise Man’s exuberant love-song is the 
set of twelve full-page plates and various other designs executed by Mr. H. Granville Fell. 
These process reproductions of Mr. Fell’s delicate and singularly beautiful pencil drawings 
are highly artistic. It is the prettiest book for the boudoir that I have received this year.” 


TRAVELS in the COASTLANDS of BRITISH EAST 


AFRICA and the ISLANDS of ZANZIBAR and PEMBA. By W. W. A. FITZGERALD, 
F.R.G.S. F.R.C.I. With 15 Maps, 117 Illustrations, and Appendices. Demy 8vo. 28s. 


SOUTH AFRICA says :—‘‘ It teems with facts which every merchant and manufacturer 
in Great Britain ought to make himself acquainted with. Not that the book is specially 
devoted to the interests of trade. On the contrary, it is one which will delight the general 
reader with its tales of adventure, its descriptions of native customs, and its vivid touches 
of tropical colouring. Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is profusely and beautifully illustrated with 
characteristic scenes of tropical life, and an additional value is given to it by a number of 
excellent maps.” 


BRITISH COLUMBIA for SETTLERS: its Mines, 


Trade, and Agriculture. By FRANCES MACNAB, Author of ‘ On Veldt and Farm,’ 
&c. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The ATHENAZUM says :—‘‘ Miss Macnab is one of the few travellers through British | 
Columbia whose experiences are worth careful attention. No settler there who follows her 
advice will reproach her. If it be carefully followed, few, if any, will discredit the country | 
and repent of making a new home in it. Many passages in Miss Macnab’s work might be | 
quoted with praise and read with pleasure. It deserves to be perused from cover to cover, 
and the spirit is as praiseworthy as the care to set forth facts.” 

the Story of, 


The BUILDING of the EMPIRE: 
By ALFRED THOMAS STORY, | 


England’s Growth from Elizabeth to Victoria. 
Author of ‘The Life of John Linnell,’ &c. With Portraits of Queens Elizabeth and | 
Victoria in Photogravure, and upwards of 100 Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. | 
large crown 8vo, l4s, 


The BOOKMAN says :—‘‘ This is undoubtedly one of the most convenient and the most 
readable of the many books that our recent very conscious and somewhat apprehensive pride 
of empire has inspired. Mr. A. T. Story is no ordinary compiler, but a trained writer, very | 
much to the advantage of the book from the point of view of readability. He bas sought his 
material in many and in the best directions, and his two volumes must find a place on many | 
: — of handy books. Pictorially, too, the subject has been attractively and liberally 

reated.” 





NEW NOVELS. 
The WAY of MARRIAGE. By Violet Hunt. 


3 Woodcuts. New Kdition, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


ELIZABETH’S PRETENDERS. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


With 
By Hamilton Aide. 


JAMES BAKER’S NOVELS. 


‘You have told us enough about Payne to make us wish to know more.” 
VW. BE. GLADSTONE, 


The GLEAMING DAWN. Third Thousand. 6s. 


“A really fine story.”—Pull Mall Guzette. ** Very lively romance.”"— Guardian, 

“ Deserves to rank very high.”"—Atheneum. ‘A thrilling story.”—English Churchman, 
‘Compact of the true stuff of romantic literature.”—Literary World. 

“A thrilling story.”— Church Times. | 


Although the story is spoken of by many critics as “‘ stirring,” “ thrilling,” ‘‘ exciting,” 
yet the author has also received letters from the Bishops of London, Manchester, Hereford, 
Gloucester, Bath and Wells, and -Worcester, the Dean of Canterbury, the Archdeacon of 
London, &c., speaking of its accuracy and the value of the book at the present critical 
moment in the history of the Church of England. 


JUST READY, NEW AND UNIFORM EDITIONS, 
BY the WESTERN SEA. 3s. 6d. 


‘A beautiful story, beautifully told.”—Guardian. 


| 
JOHN WESTACOTT. 3s. 6d. | 
| 


“Exquisite literary work.”— Scotsman. ** Popular novel.” —Atheneum, 


MARK TILLOTSON. 3s. 6d. 


“ Vitality and individuality.”— Times. 





| PAST and PRESENT. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
DICKENS AND CARLYLE. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 

“ Messrs. Chapman & Hall might fairly claim the publishers’ 
Victoria Cross, if such a thing there were. They have had the rare 
courage to bring out almost at the same moment two large and costly 
ventures. We have already spoken of their admirable Carlyle, and 
to day we have to speak of their equally admirable Dickens,” —GuarDIAn. 


THE GADSHILL EDITION OF 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


VOLUME XXV. 
HARD TIMES, and other Stories. With Introduction 


and Notes by ANDREW LANG, and Illustrations by Fred. Walker and M. Greiffen- 
bagen. Square crown 8vo. 6s. [Nezt week, 


Volumes already published in this Edition :— 
P IC KW ICK PAPERS.|DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
2 vols, 


2 vols. 
OLIVER TWIST. ‘BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 


ee ne MICELLES. cnaaaritas BOOEE: 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT.|LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 


DOMBEY and SON. 2 vols.\4 TALE of TWO CITIES. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

3 vols. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. | 


2 vols. 


The GUARDIAN says :—‘ The Gadshill Edition is all that the lover of Dickens can 
desire. It will be more complete than any that have appeared......It is handsome in form, 
easy to hold, and pleasant to read. The utmost pains bave been taken to restore the illus- 
trations to their original freshness, and, if we may judge from the first two volumes, these 
pains have bad the success they deserved. Mr. Andrew Lang promises an introduction to 
each work. No one is so well fitted for the work as Mr. Lang.” 

The ATHENA‘ UM says :—‘ The type is excellent, the paper good, the illustrations are 
tbe original ones. Mr. Lang’s introduction is piquant and sbrewd......Altogether in these 
two volumes this new edition has made an excellent start.” 

The PALL MALL GAZEITE says :—‘‘ The type of it is bold and untrying to the eyes, 
the binding is a fine-grained crimson cloth, and the plates are reproductions of those of the 
original edition in their most perfect state.” 








THE CENTENARY EDITION OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL. 
VOLUME XVII. 
The HISTORY of FREDERICK THE GREAT. Vol. VII. 
With 2 Portraits. Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Now ready, 
Volumes already published in this Edition. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. and SPEECHES. 3 vols. 
3 vols. 
| LIFE of STERLING. 
HEROES and HERO WOBR-| 

SHIP. | FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Vols. I.-VI. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ In the matter of printing, paper, and binding 
nothing is left to be desired, while, to add to the value of the production, there is an admir- 
able critical introduction from the pen of Mr. H. D. Traill. It is a bandsome edition.” 

The NATIONAL OBSERVER says :—** Bids fair to be the standard edition. It is 
printed on light, thick paper, in readable type which will not easily weary the eyes. Mr. 


| Traill contributes a brilliant introduction, which, besides being the latest word spoken on 
| Carlyle, is also the most daring and incisive.” 


The DAILY NEWS says :—“ A series of bandsome octavo volumes.” 
The WORLD says :—‘‘ In outward aspect the present volume promises that the series 


will be worthy of the reputation of Carlyle, which is now assured. Mr. Traill, too, has done 


his work well. He has resisted the temptation to add much to the Carlylians with which 


| we have been deluged, but writes with insight upon the autobiographical elements in 


‘ Sartor,’ as well as upon the vexed question of its author’s style.” 


SAMUEL LAINGS WORKS. 


Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from History and Science. 


With Illustrations. Sixteenth Thousand. 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE and ESSAYS. Fifteenth 


Thousand. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT. Twenty- 


third Thousand. 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. Tenth Thousand. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, London. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 

JUNE. 
CUBA and HER STRUGGLE for FREEDOM. Ry Major-General 
Fitzhugh Lee (late Consu!-General of the U S. to Havana). 
WAGNER’S ‘RING’ and its PHILOSOPHY. By Ernest Newman. 
oe NIETZSCHE and RICHARD WAGNER. By Beatrice 
rshall. 


OUR NAVY AGAINST a COALITION. By H. W. Wilson. 
LORD BK and his FOLLOWERS :— 
‘The Present State of the Liberal Party. 
Fy The cane Liberals and Lord Rosebery. By W. L. 


3. Polities ~ Scotland. By Academicus. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. By Hannah Lynch. 
The MISGOVERNMENT of ITALY. By Ouida. 
CONTRADICTIONS of MODERN FRANCE. By Baron Pierre de 

Coubertin. 

The PARIS SALONS. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
MR. GLADSTONE :— 

1. By Canon Malcolm MacColl 

2. By Sir Walter G. F. Phillimore, Bart., D.C.L. 
LORD SALISBURY and the FAR EAST. 

Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 





Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 5s. 

REAL GLADSTONE: 
An Anecdotal Biography. 

By J. EWING RITCHIE. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


HE 





JUST PUBLISHED, FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 


\HE HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By 

THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A. With Maps, and gg on 

the History of Norway. Fishing Notes and Photograp! Glacier 
Climbing, and Cycling in Norway. 

“Small, handy, business-like, and trustworthy.’’—Times. 

London: Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing 

Cross, 8. W. 





JUST ISSUED. 
‘THE TEMPLE, LONDON. Containing Twelve 
Artist’s Proof Etchings by PERCY THOMAS, R.P.E., and Intro- 
ductory Notes, &c., by the Master of the Temple (Rev. Canon Ainger) 
Frost & Reed, 47, Queen’s Road, and 8, Clare Street, Bristol; or all 
Bookeellers and Fine-Ast Dealers. 





SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most pecs — in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A8. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 7, Cockspur Street, Charing ‘Cross, S.W. 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 


“Conveys a great deal of information without aes in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
ith the Observation 
of Solar: m4 oe Eelipees, both in Ancient and'3 Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 2, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
peace. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
* excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
.”"—Guardian. 
dines Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
be and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 
«VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘ CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six ener l 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
ae Notes and Queries Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
e, E.C. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
wees and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


W. GQ BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENG: 


pons iat ballads are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, * The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sun: Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett’s contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads wili 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post. Fy eae melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 
Daily ~ bois — Very spirited.” e 
Pall “Mail Gazette.—“ Really admirable.” 
lorning Advertiser.—‘ Sure of a wide popularity.” 
John Bull.—“‘ Very successful.” 
Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 
Tilustrated London News. —* Right well done.” 
News of the World.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 
Mirror.—“ With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 
—** songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the — of songs that sailors most enjoy.” 
N “These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 











MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF NORTHERN TIBET. 
THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. 


By Captain M. 8. WELLBY, 18th Hussars, 





With Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait, and over 60 Full-Page and smaller Illustrations 
from Photographs, and including 12 Drawings by A. D. McCormick. 
With Maps and Appendices of the Flora, &c. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 21s. 


The TIMES says :—* Captain Wellby has written a modest and an entertaining account of a 
very remarkable journey.” 

The DAILY NEWS says it is “one of the most striking feats in modern exploration,” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ For indomitable perseverance, bull-dog pluck, and 
resolute endurance, is very bad to beat......I[t remains to be said that the maps are 
well produced, and that the illustrations, most of them from unique photographs, are 
excellent.” 





WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


MEMORIALS of an EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PAINTER 


(JAMES NORTHCOTE). By STEPHEN GWYNN. Fully Illustrated with Photogravures, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 12s. (Uniform with ‘ The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth.’) 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE BUILDERS OF GREATER 
BRITAIN.” 


JOHN and SEBASTIAN CABOT: 


the Discovery of North America. By C. RAYMOND 
F. WILSON. Frontispiece 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE MASTERS OF MEDICINE” 
SERIES. 


SIR WILLIAM STOKES: his Life 
and Work (1804-1878). By his Son, WILLIAM sTOKKs, 
Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. With 2 


BEAZLEY. Edited by H. Photo; 
gravures. Cloth, 
Portrait and Map. Cloth, 5s. “The book before us is excellent .....Will be read far 
b the ds of the profession......This fascinating 





“Ts of special value as furnishing, in brief, the results of 
all the previous literature on the subject. ”— Globe. 


A ROLL of THOUGHTS from GLAD- 


STONK. Crown &vo. cloth, ls. 64. 
‘*Speaks volumes for the fertility and richness of Mr. 
Gladstone’s intellect.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


book. ”— Daily Chronicle. 





GLADSTONE VERSUS DISRAELI. 


The INNER LIFE of the HOUSE of 
poe Sal WILLIAM WHITH. Second Kdition, 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY LOUIS BECKE AND WALTER JEFFERY. 


The MUTINEER: a Romance of Pitcairn Island. By Louis Becke 


and WALTER JEFFERY, Joint Authors of ‘ A First Fleet Family,’ &c. ‘‘ Unwin’s Green Cloth a 6s. i 
(Next week, 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON.’ 


The WHITE-HEADED BOY: a Novel. By George Bartram. 


“‘Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.” 6s. 
BY LOUIS BECKE. 


BY REEF and PALM and HIS NATIVE WIFE. By Louis Becke, 


Author of ‘ Wild Life in Southern Seas,’ &c. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. [Next week. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


MEN, WOMEN, and CHANCE. By William Platt. 


bound in art linen, 2s. 


Mr. UNWIN is pleased to announce the publication, on Wednesday next, 
the 8th inst., of a New Novel by Mr. GEORGE MOORE, entitled 


EVELYN INNES. Zhe price will be 6s. 


JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 


COSMOPOLIS: an International and Tri-Lingual Monthly Review. 
Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
Contents. 
The WAYFARER, by Fiona Macleod; MY INDIAN | ITALIENNE, by Léopold Mabilleau; REVUE du MOIS, by 
FRIENDS, by Right Hon. F. Max Miiller; CRETE under | Francis de Pressensé 
the CONCER T, by W. Miller; CURRENT FRENCH Der ALTE PREDIGER, by Ilse St ote Der SPANISCH- 
LITERATURE, by Edmund Gosse; The CELTIC ELE- | AMERIKANISCHE CONFLIKT: FUNF OFFENE 
MENT in LITERATURE, by W. B. Yeats; WALT WHIT- erg age a, Bamberger, Ludwig von Bar, Theodor 
MAN, MAN and POET, by R. M. Bucke ; The GLOBE | Barth, Brandt, and A. von Boguslawski: Das 
and the ISLAND, by Henry Norman. LEBEN EINES ERZIEHERS: BENJAMIN JOWE ETT, b 
Lady Blennerhassett; Zur ENTWICKLUNGS GESCHICHT 
DORINE, by André Theuriet; Le MARECHAL CAN- | des TAGEBUCHS, by Richard M. Meyer; GEORG von 
ROBERT, by Germain Bapst ; L'ALLIANCE RUSSE et 


BUNSEN, by Marie von Bunsen; LITISCHES in 
NAPOLEON IIIL., by Emile Ollivier; La SOCIETE ROU- DEUTSCHE BBLBUONTURG, by “‘ Ignotus.” 
MAINE-—I., by Henry des Rioux; Les SALONS ANGLAIS SUPPLEMENT noeney and Dramatic Bulletins, 
de 1898, by Gabriel Mourey ; Les ORIGINES de la CRISE lish, 


Feap. 8vo. 











Notices of Reviews, in = French, and German. 


Price 2s, 6d. 








‘oncon, 
the genuine ring.” 
London; Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NOVELS. 


NINE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LAKE OF WINE. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Bernard Capes is a welcome recruit 
to the ranks of writers of fantastic romance. He has an 
intrepid imagination, a keen sense of the picturesque and 
the eerie, and he has style. ‘The Lake of Wine’ might not 
be unfairly described as a blend of Lefanu and Stevenson. 
It has the ‘ creepiness’ of the former, and the grace of style, 
the literary finesse of the latter.” 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘A story that, by reason of 
its easy, refined, and graceful style, of the charm and 
naturalness of its dialogue, and of.the careful and artistic 
workmanship of its portraiture, furnishes most pleasant 
reading. There is a quality of real life about the book, an 
artistic perception of the values of light and shade, which is 
as refreshing as it is rare.” 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. 


By J. H. PEARCE. 


A CHAMPION IN THE 
SEVENTIES. 


By EDITH A. BARNETT. 
DAILY MAIL,—‘' This novel is, in its quiet wa: 
the best that we have encountered for a long whi e. It is 
in nowise belligerent, although it exalts a champion ; it is 
acalm, equable, and clever picture of life as it must have 
been in an orthodox country home in the seventies. It 
reminds one of * Pride and Prejudice.’” 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. 


By J. A. STEUART. 

WORLD.—“ The working of character and the power of 
self-making have rarely been so finely delineated as in this 
novel, which is nothing that fiction ought not to be, while 
its qualities place it far above the novels we are accustomed 
to, even of the higher class. It is dramatic, romantic, and 


, one of 


realistic.” 
THE LONDONERS. 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 
LITERATURE.—“ The reader can find entertainment in 


the always amusing and often boisterously funny dialogue, 
in the broadly humorous caricature of the oaf James Bush, 
and, in general, in the literary skill and grace which are 
inseparable from Mr. Hichens’s serious work.” 


THE OPEN BOAT. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 


ATHENZUM.—“ Show evident signs of that extra- 
ordinary eae ——,! to genius, which distinguishes 


all the work o 

MAN CHESTER. ‘GUARDIAN. — ‘“‘We find here the 
same curious felicity of anand the same power of cory! a 
scene indelibly in the imagination, that have marked his 


earlier books so saliently.” 


THE SCOURGE STICK. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
OBSERVER.—‘‘ Not only is ‘ The Scourge Stick’ the best 
novel that Mrs. Praed has yet written, but it is one that 
will long occupy a prominent place in the literature of the 
age, It is a work of exceptionally good quality.” 


KING CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By EDWIN PUGH. 

ACADEMY.—“‘ In his lighter vein, as in his moods of 
indignation and rebellion, Mr. Pugh is a realist of the best 
stamp: he makes no effort to take us out of our world of 
moderate quality into a shadow realm of excellence; but, 
on the other hand, he sees—and can show forth—the 
humour, the —_— and the tenderness that abide in things 


"TWO NEW 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 


By D. D. WELLS. 

STANDARD.—“ The author is new to hg ey he has the 
inestimable gifts of high spirits, b 
like method in telling a story, which is pw day and certainly 
worth reading, if only for its freshness and absurdity.” 


THE OLD ADAM AND THE 
NEW EVE. 


By RUDOLF GOLM. 
DAILY MAIL,—* Excellent and most enjoyable. Herr 
Im has drawn a lurid picture of the struggle of an 
educated and refined woman between the old order of things 
a is not yet past, and the new which is not yet come. 
bik, detail is chronicled and made real with a talent 
win should lead its possessor to high literary eminence.” 








MR.I. ZANGWILL’S NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
Over 50,000 Copies sold. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


W. E. HENLEY in the OUTLOOK.—“‘A brave, eloquent, 
absorbing, and, on the whole, persuasive book. ere, 
take it, is that rarest, of rare things, a book. It goes far to 
explain the Jew; it is, in fact, a Jew of something akin to 
genius upon J ewry—the unchangeable quantity.” 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


TIMES.—‘“ Many of Mr. Zangwill’s studies are of high 
and original interest. Weare grateful to him for leading 
us into an entirely new world of character, of ceremony, 
of thought, and of life.” 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


ACADEM Y.—“ No one can rise from reading it without 
perceiving that he bas been in the presence of a master. 
The appearance of such a book is of service, not only to 
English literature, but also to the suffering majority of a 
— to become predominant in the counsels of the 
wor 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘ Instances of his subtle 
analysis of character, his sense of humour, so keenly felt, 
so happily expressed, of his gifts of vivid description, his 
oral and artistic finish, are to be met with in every 
chapter. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘Iu form, perhaps, it comes 
nearest to some of Walter Pater’s work, for each of the 
chapters contains a criticism of thought under the similitude 
of an ‘Imagivary Portrait.’ We have a vision of the years 
presented to us in typical souls......The enormous majority 
of European people, who by tradition or experience have 
come to detest, despise, and fear the Jew, are now called 
upon to consider him once again.” 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 


ATHEN£UM.—“ The chief interest in the book lies in 
the wonderful description of the Whitechapel Jews. The 
vividness and force with which Mr. Zangwill brings them 
before us are truly admirable.” 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 


GUARDIAN.—‘‘A masterly study of a complicated 
psychological problem, in which every factor is handled with 
such astonishing dexterity and intelligence that again and 
again we are tempted to t: think a really good book has come 
into our hands.” 


THE MASTER. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“In this powerful story— 
destined to rank as one of the books of the season—the 
curious versatility of the author’s talent is displayed with 
almost bewildering brilliancy. Moreover, a gift of forcible 
and picturesque word-puainting reveals itself in many 
graphic passages. The living human interest is fully sus- 
tained to its very last page.” 


THE MASTER. 


MORNING POST.—‘ The merits of the book are great. 
Its range of observation is wide. It is extremely refreshing, 
after a surfeit of fiction of the prevalent type, to welcome 
a really clever work by a writer who is not hampered by 
conventional prejudice.” 


THE KING OF SCHNORRERS. 
With over 90 Illustrations by Phil May and others. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A beautiful story. ‘The King 


of Schnorrers’ is that great rarity—an entirely new thing, 
that is as good as it is new.” 


THE PREMIER AND THE 
PAINTER. 


By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS COWEN. 


MORNING POST.—‘‘ It relates the history of our time 
with humour and well-aimed sarcasm. All the most 
prominent characters of the day, whether political or other- 
wise, come in for notice.” 


London: WM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





INNES & C0.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS. 


IRELAND— 98 to ’98. A History of Irish 
Polities and Irish Movements during the last Hundred Years. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. Ho 

ELLA C. SYKES. 

THROUGH | PERSIA on a SIDE SADDLE. 
nO OT RanoLD SPENDER AND LLEWELLYN SMITH. 

THROUGH the HIGH PYRENEES. With 


numerous Maps and Illustrations. aa 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
{Im mediately. 
BY PROFESSOR W. WTON. 


The SUCCESSORS of HOMER. Being an 
Account of the Greek Poets who followed from Homer down to the 
Time of Xschylus. Crown 8yo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. O pataais 

EDITED BY R. BRIMLEY JOHNSO: 

E IGH TEEN TH CENTURY LETTERS. 

by E Scholars. and Photogravure Por- 

Crown 8yo. half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. each 








traits a the Writers. 
volume. 
SWIFT, oa STEELE. With an Introduction by poets 
ne 
JOHNSON and aoe TERFIELD. With an Introduction by 
Dr. Birkbeck Hil (Immediately. 
BY cosmo MONKHOUSE. 
IN the NATIONAL GALLERY. The Italian 
Schools from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. Illustrated 
with numerous reel rae prepared for this Work. Crown 
8vo. buckram, gilt ee" 8. 


ms J. BUTLER. 
mL. i cloth, 


DANTE: His. Times and His 


Popular Treatise dealing with the Great Poet. 
gilt top, : me net. 


G. BOISSIER (de 1’ Académie Frangaise). 
CICERO: and HIS FRIENDS. Translated by 
JONES. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
BY LIEUT.-GENERAL McLEOD INNES, V.C. 


The SEPOY REVOLT: a Critical Narrative, 


covering the whole field of Lo Ie eg Mutiny, its Causes and Course, 
till the Final Maps and Plans. Second 
Revised Edition. Crown rhe ‘cloth, 5s. 


By DR. WILHELM BUSCH, det ey at the University of Freiburg, 


ENGLAND UNDER the TUDORS. Vol. I. 
HENRY VII. (1485- Translated from the German by Miss 
ALICE M. TODD and th the Rey. A. H JOHNSON, sometime Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, et under the supervision of, and with an 
Introduction by, ff , MES GAIRDNER, Editor of the ‘ Paston 
Letters.’ Demy 8vo. B 16s. net. 


BY GENERAL oat me Casa ee wa V.C. G.C.B., AND 


The SIKHS and the SIKH WARS. With 


13 Mapsand Plans. Demy 8vo. cloth 
An account of the rise of the Sikh Bite, of the struggle with the 
British, the most stubborn in our Indian record ; and of the subsequent 
annexation. Withespecial reference to current ‘misapprehensions as to 
Lord Gough. 


London: A, D. INNES & CO., LIMITED, 
81 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
7 HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for JUNE. 
RUSSIA and MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LONG SPOON. By W. T. Stead. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S THEOLOGY. By G. W. E. Russell. 
OUR PULICY in the FAR EAST. By Sir William Des Vocux, G.C.M.G. 
The PRISON TREATMENT of WOMEN. By Mrs. Sheldon Amos. 
IS EVANGELICALISM DECLINING? By J. Guinness Rogers, D.D. 
A VISIT to the PHILIPPINES. By Claes Ericsson. 
The CHRISTIAN IDZAL of LIBERTY. By Emma Maria Caillard. 
a the STATE to COVER MARITIME WAR RISKS? By John 
lover. 











The SUPPLY of BRITISH SEAMEN. By A. Cowie. 
BACHELOR WOMEN. By Stephen Gwynn. 
The RUIN of SPAIN. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

London: Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


PHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Not until you write with a ‘‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
The most prolific Saeeae ees itasa 





value. 


It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable Pen. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, Dept. D., 93, Cheapside 


95a, Regent Street, W., London; "and 3, Exchange Street, nen. 
Aeeens SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


FPPss cocoa, 

f[ SH MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
PPS'S COCOA. 

(GRATEFUL and COMFORTING, 

Eres COCOA. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
e best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the 8 STOMA\ CH, eye, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
INDIGESTION, 
And Safest ——_ for Delicate Constitutions, 


in, and I 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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CASSELL &d COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


~~ 


A New and Original LIFE of Mr. GLADSTONE, containing a comprehensive account of his public and private career and 
personal character, with numerous authentic Illustrations expressly prepared for the Work. 


THE FIRST PART, 


READY ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 


PRICE SIXPENCE, OF 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


Edited by Sir WEMYSS REID. 


With Contributions by Mr. F, W. HIRST, B.A., the Rev. Canon MACCOLL, Mr. ARTHUR J. BUTLER, Mr. ALFRED F. ROBBINS, 
Mr. G. W. E. RUSSELL, and other Writers having special knowledge of the subject. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


To be Completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


*.* Orders for Part I. are now received at all Booksellers’ and at the Ratlway Bookstalls. 





NOW READY, price 6s. 


KRONSTADT. By Max Pem- 
BERTON. 

The DAILY MAIL says:—‘‘‘ Kronstadt’ is 
beyond measure superior in all respects to anything 
that Mr. Pemberton has hitherto done.” 

The OUTLUUK says :—‘‘‘ Kronstadt’ is by far 
the best book Mr. Max Pemberton has written ; 
more than that, it is as adventurous and exciting a 
romance as has been published these many seasons. 
......A more vigorous piece of writing than the 
description of the flight of the lovers we defy any 
contemporary novelist to produce.” 

*,.* Two large Editions having already been 
exhausted, the work has again been reprinted, and 
Copies can now be obtained at all Booksellers’. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. 
The IMPREGNABLE CITY. 6s. 
The IRON PIRATE. 5s. 
The SEA WOLVES. 6s. 
The LITTLE HUGUENOT. ls. 6d. 





NOW READY, price 6s. 


YOUNG BLOOD. By E. W. 


HORNUNG, Author of ‘The Rogue’s March,’ 
‘ My Lord Duke,’ &c. 

The ATHENZUM says :—“ ‘Young Blood’ is 
the best book Mr. Hornung has yet achieved. A 
very interesting story, and most ingeniously worked 
out.” 

TRUTH says :—‘‘ Mr. Hornung, in his fine story, 
‘Young Blood,’ deserves no little praise. Indeed, 
his portrait of Gordon Lowndes is nothing less than 
masterly...... The book is quite as interesting as its 
characters, and I can warmly recommend it to you 
as one of the cleverest novels of the season.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MY LORD DUKE. 6s. 
The ROGUE’S MARCH. 6s. 
TINY LUTTRELL. 3s. 6d. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOW READY, price 9s. 


The QUEEN’S EMPIRE. With 


about 300 pages of SPLENDID ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, beautifully reproduced from authentic 
Photographs, and printed on Plate Paper. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
The SPECTATOR says :—‘' From every point of 
view the book is full of interest and pleasure,” 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
price 10s. 6d. 


The QUEEN'S LONDON. Con- 


taining nearly 500 EXQUISITE VIEWS of 
London and its Environs, together with a fine 


Jubilee Procession. 


*.* To this New Edition nearly 100 Full-Page 
Pictures have been added. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL 
WORK, 


CASSELL'S FAMILY 
LAWYER. A Popular Exposition of the Civil 
Law of England and Scotland. By A 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. Complete in 1 vol, 
1144 pages, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The 
‘* Hardly any legal point can arise upon which 
‘Cassell’s Family Lawyer’ will be consulted in 
vain.” 


Bg SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ Exceptionally read- 
| 

| A SIXPENNY ILLUSTRATED 
| EDITION of TREASURE 
ISLAND, by R. L. STEVEN- 
SON, will be published on 
JUNE 8, post free, 74d. 








Series of Pictures of the Queen’s Diamond | 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says: — 


JUST READY, price 6:. 


’ . 
GRACE O'MALLEY: Prircess 
and Pirate, Told by RUARI MACDONALD, 
| Redshank and Rebel. The same set forth in 
| the Tongue of the English by ROBERT 
MACHKAY, 
While most of the incidents in this stirring novel 
| are imaginary, many of the characters in it are 
taken from the actual history of Ireland. The story 
is put into the mouth of a certain Ruari Macdonald, 
| a **Redshank” of the Scots, who was Grace 
| O’Malley’s chief lieutenant. The romance is the 
; work of Mr. Robert Machray, who is well known 
| asacontributor to the leading English and Ame- 
rican magazines. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 


The GIRL at COBHURST. By 


FRANK BR. STOCKTON. 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ To follow the thread of one of 
Mr. Frank Stockton’s stories is always a healthy and amus- 
ing, and sometimes an exciting, sport. His characters are 
endowed with plenty of human nature and _ individuality; 
but they also derive from their creator a whimsical some- 
thing which makes their sayings and actions a series of 
pleasant little surprises for the reader.” 


| BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

_A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 6s. 

| MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 6s. 

| The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN. 6s. 
| POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3s. 6d. 


WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. 


| With 9 Illustrations by W. Hole, R.S.A. 
| 58rd Thousand. 6s. 

| The SPEAKER says :—‘ The reader is held spellbound, 
| not by any cunningly devised artifices, but by the strong 
| sympathy which is evoked in his breast with those whose 
| fortunes he is asked to follow.” 


| SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 
With Full-Page a by W. Hatherell, 


| 
| 











| R.I. 43rd Thousand. 
| The DAILY MAIL says :—‘‘ The novel feature of this 
edition is its eleven illustrations by Mr. William Hatherell, 
| R.f. These pictures are ina true sense illustrative of Mr. 
Barrie’s delightful story.” 





PARTS 1 to 4, price ls. each, of 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1898, 


ARE NOW READY, 


Whilst PART 5, and also the Complete Volume, price 7g, 6d., will be issued in a few days. 
This Work contains reproductions of notable Academy Pictures that appear in no other publication. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, Londor, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Adverti 


and Busi 





Letters to “The Publisher’ —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


Printed by Jonny Epwarp Francis. Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agente for Scortanp, Messrs. Bel! & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, June 4, 1898. 
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